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CAN FIND JOBS QUICKLY 


For any school with business machine classes, 
that headline statement is mighty, important. 


First of all, it’s a fact. In thousands of com- 
panies using Burroughs machines, the men 
who do the hiring have a definite preference 
for Burroughs-trained 
operators. And second, 
it’s a tip-off that when 
you train your students 
the Burroughs way you 
make it easier for them 
to find good jobs. 
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You make it easy for your school, too. Easy 
to teach. Burroughs machines are so simple 
in design, so highly automatic, and so easy to 
use, that students like them. What’s more, 
they’re so durably built that you'll get more 
use out of them—with remarkably low main- 
tenance cost. 


To do yourself, your 
school and students a 
favor, call your nearest 
Burroughs office for full 
information. Or _ write 
to the address below. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful train- 
ing aids, based on long experience with office 
methods and procedures, to assist teachers in 
planning instruction courses. 


Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, 
and other materials are available to both 
public and private schools. For further infor- 
mation call your local Burroughs representa- 
tive, or write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and ‘“‘Sensimatic”’ are trade-marks 
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Because business needs operators for these machines 
J WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Why future lady executives 


learn easier, faster on Underwoods. 


Why? Mostly because the Underwood is designed to 
make teaching easier. 

The new Underwood Standard and Electric ‘Tvpe- 
writers have features which mean speed and accuracy 
come more readily and naturally. 

All Underwoods have conventional scales —customary 
left and meght-hand margin settings ~maximum visi- 
bility-——PLUS... 


FEATURES FOR THE ADVANCED STUDENT 

GOING INTO BUSINESS 

¢ Paper Table Centering Scales. 

¢ Diamond Settings (Standard Only) for properly 
placed short, medium, and long letters. 

e Minimum hand travel keeping fingers closer to 
the keyboard. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Underwood itd., Toronto 1, Canada 
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Let us demonstrate the new Underwood Standard and 
the new Underwood Electric. See for vourself why 
they are superior teaching tools. There's no obligation. 
Call your Underwood Othce (you'll find the number in 
the Yellow Pages of your ‘phone book) or mail the 


coupon below. 


Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager 

Business Education Division 
Underwood Corporation 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on 


the new Underwood 150 


| would like a demonstration of 
the new Underwood 150 |_| 


NAME AND TITLE 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE____. STATE 
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A Complete Program of Instructional Aids 
for Typing Courses a , on EVERY Level 


Today's typing teachers will appreciate this complete program 
of instructional aids designed for courses ranging from the 
very basic to the most advanced. At the core of this program 
is M. Fred Tidwell and Esta Ross Stuart's Tidwell-Stuart Typing 
—available in 3 editions: Complete Course; One-Year Course; 
and Advanced Course. Another important text in Prentice- 
Hall's typing program is Esby C. McGill's Production Typing— 
the recently published text-workbook designed to train stu- 
dents to become successful clerk-typists. Also available are: a 
variety of timed writing material, texts for specialized courses, 
and typing skill-builders, including Sister Anna Maria Gris- 
wold's Catholic Timed Writings—all prepared by ieading au- 
thorities on typing instruction, all tried and tested fer class- 
room effectiveness. For information on these teaching aids, 
write the address below. 


Educational Book Division 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Recently Remington Rand introduced a new, complete, 
ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. The response of Business Teachers from all 
over the country to this offer has far exceeded our most 
generous estimates. 

This overwhelming acceptance clearly testifies to a 
growing preference for adding and calculating machines 
offering the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key keyboards. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Business teachers acclaim 


NEW ADDING MACHINE COURSE! 


It also points up the need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing need for operators. 

This complete, new course is available to you now. It 
contains ail the necessary materials including instructor's 
guide, exercise sets, students’ handbooks, wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. And... Remington Rand 
will be glad to assist by counsel in helping you set up 
your 10-key instruction program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
We have prepared an illustrated folder about this 
course. It describes in detail the materials offered. 
Write to Remington Rand, Room 1159, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for your free copy of A857. 
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“If to do were as 
easy as to know--— 


© For a long time we teach- 


ers of business education have been 
struggling to put specific, practical 
meaning into the statement that 
“there is no such thing as a dead 
end job; there is only a dead end 
person.” For a long time we have 
analyzed and broken ito component 
elements, many techniques, jobs, 
and some ideas and have presented 
these elements to learners per- 


And 


sending the learner to his first posi 


fect Herbartian form. upon 
tion have, by all means possible, 
impressed upon him the necessity of 
following our instructions and pro- 
cedures. Then we have all too tre- 
quently viewed with despair the 
transformation of the best in the 
class as he conforms and contracts 
to) mediocrity. on or before he 
reaches middle age, as he becomes 
a dead-end person, 

For a relatively short time we 
teachers of business education have 


been studying and evaluating the 
rapid growth of “educational” pro- 


grams, even at the primary, semi- 
skilled, and skilled levels, in business 
firms, as contrasted with the “train- 
ing” programs formerly given em- 
plovees. We have witnessed the 
change in policy from “hiring a 
hand” to “hiring a man,” from max- 
imation of profits to acceptance of 
social responsibilities for basic be- 
liefs and promises of our demo- 
cratic-exchange-specialized — society, 
especially the promise of “equal op- 
portunity.” After such studying and 
evaluating, all too few of us have 
recognized these programs as at- 
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tempts of the business firm to make 
up for our training a hand rather 
than educating a man; attempts to 
make up for our directing the ac 
quirement of techniques to the neg- 
lect of our directing acquirement ot 
understanding, knowledge, and self 
development. All too few of us have 
acknowledged to ourselves, much 
less to the misinformed protesting 
public, that the dead hand of tradi- 
tion, confused objectives, and the 
prescribed course of study main- 
taining two vears of this, that, and 
the other technique subjects, leave 
no time for decision making, for 
learning to ask the critical question, 
even for synthesis of the analytical 
elements of the techniques, much 
less of any concepts. 

Comes now Automation doing the 
repetitive, routine chores and free- 
ing the hired hand to maintain, to 
control, to synchronize machines ; to 
plan, to integrate, to judge, and to 
imagine ; to experience self-develop- 
ment, to realize that he, he alone, 
retains decisive control of what he 
does and of the quality of what he 
produces. Comes now a clearer un- 
derstanding that, 
day’s industrial revolution divided 


Whereas yester- 
and specialized tasks so systematic- 
ally that motion economy and scien- 
tific management provide a more 
nearly “equal opportunity” for even 
a “dumb bunny” who attains only a 
low standard of routine techniques, 
today’s industrial revolution—Auto- 
mation—in synthesizing and organ- 
izing each job at each level, will 
require human abilities and human 


qualities formerly required only at 
the higher levels in a business or 
ganization. Comes now, at long last, 
the realization that the school pro- 
gram is inadequate for the develop 
ment of the mental processes and 
the human qualities necessary for 
doing these higher-level tasks. 

The hired hand is in an unfortu 
nate situation since techniques must 
be applied to operations and opera 
tions must be integrated into jobs; 
since he is not able to “pick up” 
these necessary processes and quali 
ties on the job, he can acquire them 
only through an “educational” pro 
gram cither in the business firm or 
in the school. [f he does not acquire 
them, he will be an unemployed 
white collar worker, as machines 
can give a pre-conditioned response 
to a pre-conditioned impulse faster 
and better than he can; he is only 
human and full of disparate tech- 
niques that have little or no inter- 
nal cohesion. Only through an “edu- 
cational” program containing hun 
dreds of learning situations does he 
acquire internal cohesion, does he 
learn to create within himself inte- 
gration of previous responses and 
previous impulses and to employ 
human mental processes. 

Hundreds of learning situations 
at all educational levels in which the 
learner plans, integrates, judges, 
and self-evaluates, will enable him 
to perform human-level tasks, will 
enable a hired hand to become an 
educated man. Hundreds of learning 
situations at all educational levels 
in which the learner receives and 
executes, and, even learns to give 
the tvpe of order-demanded by the 
work situation, will enable him to 
understand, the .funetions of a 
group, and .of a group leader, in 
fact, enable him effectively to as 


(Continued on page 160) 
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VER THE YEARS, more and more schools have 
O) inves on the Royal bandwagon, until now 
more schools use Royals than any other typewriter. 


There must be a reason. Indeed, there are several. 


Royals are easier to teach on. And easier to learn 
on. They stand up under rugged classroom use. They 
take less time out for repairs. 


And as for service, Royal maintains more than 900 
service centers able to give you prompt, efficient, 
accurate help, if needed. 


Royal provides students and teachers with a host 


What makes the 
Royal bandwagon so popular? 


of typing and teaching aids and offers valuable in- 
structional demonstrations free. 

This typewriter is preferred 2'4 to 1 by people in 
business who type. Are you using the World’s 
Number 1 Typewriter in your classrooms? 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Roytype" business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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QPoservation 


opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 
Herbert A. Tonne 


Shorthand--- 
The Keystone to 
Business Education 


Basic business education—general business, busi- 


ness law, and the ike—have long been talked about 
as the most important aspect of business education. 
In fact over twenty years ago Harold Shields said 
hat the social-business subjects were the only real 
business education and that the skilled subjects 
were Just adjunets to basic business education. May- 
be basic business ought to be the fundamental aspect 
of business education in the high school and: short- 
hand just the fringe. 

The fact, however, is that shorthand is the bind- 
ing element in high school business education. — If 
it Were not for the importance that people attach 
to shorthand ability most business education in the 
high school would go the way of history of com- 
merce, economics, and economic geography.  Typ- 
ing is by far the most frequently taught subject, 
but as many high school principals say, “anyone 
who knows how to type can teach typing.” It isn’t 
true, but high school principals usually decide who 
shall teach what, and most high school teachers can 
type after a fashion. 

The same thing holds true in a degree with book- 
keeping. Bookkeeping is a vitally important part of 
the high school program but the relationship  be- 
tween job needs and what we teach has increasingly 
source for 


become separated. The best single 


bookkeeping students is) from those enrolled in 
shorthand and typing. General business ought to be 
presented far more frequently. The fact, however, 
is that most classes in general business are taught 
by beginning teachers and that most teachers get 
away from general business as soon as they have 
the opportunity to teach the skills. 

There has been much controversy as to the fu- 
ture of shorthand. Automation, the development 
of various shorthand machines, and great improve- 
ment in the use of dictating machines has made 
some people assume that shorthand will soon be a 
thing of the past. Nonsense! Shorthand will no 
more be eliminated by dictating machines and by 
shorthand machines than has longhand been elimi- 
nated by shorthand. The shorthand machine serves 
a purpose in higher speed levels that cannot be met 


by ordinary shorthand. However, there is a large 


area of stenographic service in which symbol short 
hand and the shorthand machine overlap and are 
equally effective possibly in the area between 130 
to 180 words a minute. 


There is nothing new about abbreviated long 
hand. All of us abbreviate our long hand when we 
Wish to take notes rapidly whether we know an or- 
ganized system or not. Obviously a learned system 
of organized abbreviated Jonghand better than 
There is a place 
dictation. 


one cooked up at the moment. 
for abbreviated) longhand taking 
Again abbreviated Jonghand and symbol shorthand 
overlap :—possibly in the area between 80 to 100 
words a minute. Abbreviated longhand serves a 
purpose for the person who plans to (1) do steno- 
graphic work for a brief period, (2) remain in the 
vestibule stage of stenographic work, (3) take 
notes, (4) use shorthand as a stepping stone, or 
(5) has high competency in English and wants to 
use shorthand as a marginal skill. 

To assume however that the advent of machine 
shorthand, dictating machines and abbreviated long- 
hand have eliminated the need for symbol short- 
All the evidence that we have 
First there is con- 


hand is ridiculous. 
around us points to the contrary. 
siderable overlapping among all of these means of 
taking dictation. Second there has been a greater 
need for stenographic service because of the increase 
in communication needs. All these techniques are 
needed to cope with the problem. 

Valid answers are needed as to the degree of over- 
lapping in these techniques. Where in the point of 
overlapping does one technique serve better than the 
other? For all of our vaunted research we do not 
know the answer in these vitally important aspects of 
business education, and the answers are important. 

In the meantime let us not sell our birthright of 
teaching stenographic competency by futile inter- 
necine quarrels. Automation will not make over the 
office. There will be need for the traditional ste- 
nographer in the future in most offices just as there 
is now and was a generation ago. No machine can 
take the place of an intelligent worker, and, of 
course, no machine is as pretty as a beautiful blonde. 
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ADULT PROGRAMS 


@ ‘The students want to learn, they have im- 
mediate and practical use for shorthand... . 


They appreciate good teaching .. . they dem- 


onstrate this appreciation. This, after all, makes 


the extra effort more than worthwhile.’ 


@ Dorothy E. Lee, Pace College, New York, N. Y. 


EACHING shorthand adult, 6. instructor. He must always keep 


evening classes, whether it be in a 
private or a public school, challenges 
all the instructor. 
This is probably more true of the 
teaching of shorthand than it would 
be of any other subject, with the 
typewriting. 


resources of the 


possible exception of 
Among others, certain specific prob- 
lems are evident: 

1. The physical energy and mental 
alertness of the students are lessened 
by the effect of the day's work. 

2. Many students have enrolled in 
the class with the idea that shorthand 
is easy and that it can be learned in 
the same manner as other subjects. 

3. Most students are hoping to 
achieve a usable skill in a relatively 
short time. 

4. After 


agement sets in as plateaus of learn- 


a few lessons, discour- 


ing are reached. 

5. One year of shorthand or its 
equivalent may be all the training 
in the subject the student) receives 
before undertaking and pursuing 
stenographic work. 


Depending upon the policy of 
the school, there may be variety in 
the students’ educational backgrounds 
as well as variation in the age levels 
within the group. 

7. The standards will vary with the 
school, and in private business 
school they are quite rigid. 

Obviously, these are only some of 
the problems to be faced by the in- 
structor, but they appear to be among 
those most frequently encountered, 

Maintaining Interest and 
Learning Readiness 

It is the instructor’s job to main- 
tain learning readiness, not only by 
helping the student to keep his own 
goals constantly in mind, but by call- 
ing upon such devices as changes of 
pace in speech and changes in meth- 
ods of instruction. (The introdue- 
tion of a litthe humor at the appro- 
priate time is a great help in reliev- 
ing tension. ) 

even though the instructor may 
have had a “hard day,” he must be 
even more alert to the attention and 
reactions of the class than the day 


in mind that variety in presentation 
maintains Also, drill pe 
riods must be shorter than they would 


interest. 


be in day classes, because the span 
of attention of the student, and con 
sequently the resultant learning, 1s 
reduced by the effect of the working 
day already spent. This 
mean that drill should be minimized, 
but rather that) short drill periods 
should be interspersed with other 


does not 


kinds of presentation. Rules, as 


such, should not be stressed, but 
rather referred to only when neces- 
sary to clarify those parts of the 
theory where the particular class 1s 
meeting difficulty. For example, the 
question of disjoining the past tense 
and the “er-or” ending is meaning- 
less as a rule in‘itself, but it is mean- 
ingful when the purposes of the rule 
are explained. 

In planning lessons, considerable 
attention must be given to the laws 
of learning as they apply to. skill 
building; all of them must be utilized. 
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The student may be meeting im short- 
that 
foreign to his experience. Further- 
more, the idea that a skill is acquired 
by drill and practice rather than by 


hand subject completely 


intellectualization is usually a new 
concept. More study help must be 
given, particularly with respect. to 
outside practice and how it should be 
undertaken, than would be necessary 
for day classes. It is important. to 
review the previous session's lesson 
at the beginning of each class meet- 
ing. With the time that necessarily 
intervenes between class sessions, 
much forgetting takes place unless the 
student is conscientious about daily 
practice. Also, because of the de- 
mands made by the students’ jobs, 
there are unavoidable absences that 
leave large gaps, which must be filled 
in during class as part of the overall 
review, 

The 


realize that he is attempting to achieve 


student must be made to 
a skill in shorthand in less class time 
than is true for day students; and 
that, therefore, homework is neces- 
sary and copious. It must be ex- 
plained to the student, in terms of 
his ultimate goals, that outside prac- 
tice has meaning and that the quan- 
tity and quality of such practice has 
a direct bearing on his progress to- 
ward a usable skill. 

Of course, in public schools where 
attrition is a serious problem, care 
must be taken to avoid making the 
assignments so heavy as to seem bur- 
densome. If the students begin to 
feel that the course involves an ex- 
orbitant amount of homework, they 
will be inclined. to drop the course 
unless they have very strong voca- 
tional incentives. It follows that as 
much concentrated learning as pos- 
sible must take place during the class 
period. This means sustained ¢ffort 
on the part of the instructor, 


Handling "Plateaus" 

In the beginning of the course, 
motivation by the instructor is not 
so necessary as with day students, 
since the adult student is motivated 
by his own self-set goal of voca- 
tional use. However, as the relative 
difficulty of the subject becomes more 
apparent to the student, and progress 
may not be as rapid as had been 
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anticipated, the instructor must 
counteract the inevitable discourage- 
ment by constantly helping the stu- 
dent to keep his own goals in’ mind 
and by helping him to realize there 
are times when no progress may be 
apparent. 

It is most important that each class 
end with some activity that gives each 
student a feeling of encouragement 
and success. Several days may elapse 
before the next session, and these are 
valuable shorthand practice days if 
the student feel 
couraged to make the effort. On 


does not too dis- 
possible way to help the student ex- 
perience a feeling of success is to 
dictate, at the end of the evening's 
work, letters that are easy enough to 
be within the range of all members 
of the group. 

"Talking" vs. Implementation 
Adult necessitate 
adherence to the 
spent in talking by the instructor is 


strict 


}. 
Classes 


principle that time 


a loss of learning time for the stu- 
dent. After having made the effort 
to come to class at the end of a full 
day, students want to make the most 
of all class ume. They haven't come 
to be talked to but to learn shorthand 
as quickly as possible. Even though 
there is the temptation for instructors 
to discuss topics related to shorthand, 
or to elaborate on some of the prin- 
ciples of shorthand itself, students 
regard such discussion as a waste of 
time. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the instructor should lose the oppor- 
tunity frequently to inject hints on 
office use of shorthand. Since, in 
many cases, these students take only 
one year of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing before finding a stenographic job 
or being promoted to one, some sug- 
gestions can be made during the 
shorthand instruction period that are 
well worth the time spent. For ex- 
ample, questions arise about the use 
of longhand in the notes, what to do 
about problem dictators, to 
obtain information implied the 
dictator but which must be secured 
by the stenographer, checking of in- 
consistencies in the dictation. These 
are surely worthy of some class time 
and provide valuable help to the 
would otherwise 


student which he 


not receive. 


Meeting Individual Needs 

Since there will often be a variety 
of educational backgrounds repre 
sented in the class, it is necessary for 
the instructor to acquaint himself 
with each student’s background at 
the beginning of the term. The prob 
lem, of course, is to keep everyone 
interested and learning in spite of Ins 
variation in background from the 
rest of the class. There is no simple 
answer to the problem. Much de 


pends on the ingenuity exercised by 


the instructor and the constant at 
tempt to instruction to all 
elements of the group. 


Frequently, some students in a 


gear 


class will have had up to six months 
of instruction shorthand the 
past. In the beginning lessons, these 
students tend to discourage the be- 
ginners unless the instructor is care 
ful to avoid too frequent recitations 
by the advanced people. Those who 
have never had any shorthand before 
should be given the opportunity to 
recite frequently, thus demonstrating 
to all the beginners the progress that 
can be made. 

Special effort must be made by the 
instructor to keep the group together 
and to help each student feel that he 
isan important part of the class. In 
most adult classes, the older members 
of the group create somewhat of a 
problem. Not only do they usually 
learn less readily, but they have a 
feeling of inferiority toward the 
younger members. Somehow the 
older students should be made to feel 
that they can learn and that there 1s 
no stigma attached to age. The idea 
can be conveyed to older students 
that their wider experience may be 
of considerable value to them and 
that it will give them an advantage 
in seeking stenographic work and 
being successful in it once they have 
completed the course. 

Many of the students in these 
evening classes have enrolled to meet 
not only a vocational need but a 
social one as well. Time should be 
provided, when possible, for the 
members of the class to become ac- 
quainted with each other. Some of the 
students may have serious personal 
interfere with 
shorthand 


problems that may 
their accomplishment in 
unless the instructor 1s sensitive to 
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these problems. People who take 
shorthand in adult programs in the 
hope of reheving a problem in their 
private affairs must be treated with 


special care. 


Standards 

If a definite speed and accuracy 
goal must be met in the particular 
school in order for the class to ad- 
vance to the next level of instruc- 
tion, it becomes even more important 
to make use of every bit of class 
time and to be sure that all possible 
practice and drill time are made 
available to the student. (Then, too, 
a good deal of activity in the way of 
dictation, word drills, and reading 
maintain interest at a time of day 
When the members of the class are 
apt to be inclined to relax too much 
for learning to take place. ) 

Standards should be practical in 
terms of office use and must make 
sense and not seem artificial to the 
student? The instructor may find that 
he can learn a good deal from his 
students as to what constitutes a 
practical office standard. With the 
many types of business enterprises 
represented by the experiences of the 
members of the class, the instructor 
has the opportunity of learning much 
about the business activities of his 
community. 

When 


to impress upon the students that 


tests are given, it is Wise 
tests are given for the purpose of 
diagnosing the students’ difficulties 
rather than as checkups on_ their 
efforts. Evening students are apt to 
resent tests that are presented as they 
would be to day school students. 
Tests should be constructed with the 
principle of emerging precision in 
mind and should not cover all the 
material up to the current lesson. 

Unless definite standards of speed 
and accuracy are established by the 
school, the vocational needs of the 
group should determine the goals. 

Is all this worth the effort 7 Prob- 
ably on no other level is teaching so 
satistving. The students want to 
learn, and they usually have imimedi- 
ate and practical use for shorthand. 


They appreciate good teaching and 


they demonstrate this appreciation. 
This, after all, makes the extra effort 
more than worth while. 
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“IF TO DO WERE AS EASY AS TO KNOW .. .”" 


(Continued from page 155) 


sume leadership as he develops his 
leadership qualities. 

Wiener predicts that automation 
“will create an unemployment. situa- 
tion which will make the ’30’s seem 
like a pleasant joke, because the auto- 
matic machine is the precise economic 
equivalent of slave labor. Any labor 
that competes with slave labor must 
accept the 
slave labor.” Drucker states that the 
popular belief that the new technol- 
ogy will replace human labor by ro- 


economic conditions of 


bots is utterly false and predicts that 
(though there will certainly be prob- 
lems of displacement at the lower 
levels) business will) employ more 
people at all levels who are actually 
much closer to the professional and 
the specialist than today’s production 


worker, In fact, he predicts a short- 
age of people who can work with 
understanding because it takes longer 
to educate a man than to train a hand. 

Acceptance of either prediction 
forces the conclusion that the present 
business education curriculum is not 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
hired hand or of the educated man. 
“Tf to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do,” we teachers 
of business education would have 
supplanted our naive intuitions, good 
intentions, and perpetuation of our 
present training program with a con- 
structive educational program. Even 
though trite, it seems appropriate to 
sav that now 1s the time for all good 
the 


hired hand and of the educated man. 


teachers to come to the aid of 


THE RETAILING SHORTAGE 


Retailing’s shortage of executive man 
power is so acute that it should be tackled 
as the most urgent problem in the field 
more pressing even than the reduction of 
expense ratios. So says George Plant, 
manager of NRDGA’s Store Management 
and Personnel Groups. 
“Probably never before in 
period,” said Plant, “has the need for at 
tracting more good people into retailing 
The lines 


a peace-time 


been so widespread or so acute. 
of middle and lower management 
tives are extremely thin in a great many 
stores. For the last two years retailing 
has obtained even less than its usual share 
of good people from schools, colleges and 


execu 


other outside sources—and that usual share 
has long been inadequate. 

“A good number of large and efficiently 
operated department store chains, hailed for 
their intensive recruiting and executive 
training programs, currently find their sec- 
ond and third lines of executive reserves 
inadequate. 4 large department store, 
after analysts, has determined that it has 
a higher percentage of executives earning 
over $10,000 than each industry it has 
checked, and yet is unable to attract the 
supply of good executive trainees tt needs 

“The problem is most acute as to men 
candidates. Women trainees are somewhat 
easier to come by, but this turnover rate is 
also high.” 

For this situation Plant placed the blame 
on faulty recruiting methods; on persistent 
misconceptions about retailing’s long work- 
ing hours, and on stores’ failure to offer 
starting salaries competitive with those of 
other businesses. He said: 

“We expect to attract the most outstand- 
ing candidates by offering starting salaries 
considerably below those offered by indus 
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try. Industries are currently offering $300 
to $350 a month versus the $250 offered by 
many stores. This is too large a gap, par 
ticularly as applied to male candidates.” 
As to. retailing’s work hours, Plant 
pointed out that the public’s conception of 
them is vears behind the facts: 
“School placement directors as 
student prospects believe that 
hours and store hours are one and the same 


well as 
working 


THIS is by no means true of depart 
ment stores. Our last survey showed that 
the prevailing employee work week for 


rank and file employees in cities of over 
200,000 is 42 hours or less. three- 
fourths of these cities employees generally 


work only 40 hours or less. In the larger 


cities, five-day work week generally 
prevails. 
“As for executive trainees and junior 


executives, a current survey of 250 stores 
shows that in 43 per cent of them the 
trainee works only five days and in an- 
other 30 per cent they work a five and a 
half day week or an alternating schedule 
of six and five days. Approximately the 
same schedule applies to junior executives 
... Where these downtown stores are open 
two nights a week, the vast majority of 
trainees and junior executives work only 
one night.” 

Outside of the single point of the start- 
ing salary level, Plant pointed out, retail- 
ing’s difficulties in recruiting are all due 
to a basic failure to tell its career story 
the schools and colleges and_ to 
He has 


complete program that can be used by in 


well—in 
the general public. suggested a 
dividual stores as well as by the industry 
collectively to correct this situation. (De- 


tails in the November issue of Stores.) 


Eva Allen Sova 
High School 


“Tt is so easy!” 


“One of the biggest dilemmas of the 


office practice teacher is to find time 
to do all the things he would like to 


Sauk Rapids, Minnesota do.” 


FILING INSTRUCTION 


CAN BE 


ABBREVIATED 


ITH approximately one-third 

of the girls and one-fourth of 
the boys in-school today destined to 
enter clerical work, the alert business 
teacher realizes the importance of a 
thorough training in all tvpes of office 
procedures. But one of the biggest 
dilemmas for the office practice teach- 
er is to find the time to do all things 
that he would like to do. For in- 
stance, filing is obviously an impor- 
tant skill for the beginning office 
worker, and vet, with so many other 
things to be covered, it seems difficult 
to provide or to justify thirty or 
forty hours of instruction. 


A New Approach 


In an effort to conserve classroom 
time without materially sacrificing 
the quality of filing instruction, the 
writer has been experimenting with a 
much briefer plan of presentation 
stressing the following features: 

1. Concentration on alphabetic 
system as most likely needed for be- 
ginners. 

2. Reduction of instruction to five 
hours. 

3. Simplification of rules and elimi- 
nation of highly infrequent  techni- 
calities. 

4. Immediate practical application 
of cach rule to typical filing problem. 

5. Integration of instruction 
through comprehensive review exer- 
cises. 

6. Use of realistic materials rep 
resenting lifelike business operations. 


The Results 

In the past my class has always 
spent weeks learning many compli- 
cated rules and applying them labo- 
riously to standard practice sets. 
Frankly, | had grave doubts that too 
much could be expected from. five 
hours. However, my students have 
turned in results that leave no ques- 
tion in my mind that five hours, prop- 
erly spent, can produce adequate 
mastery of filing principles to quali- 
fy the individual for the typical be- 
ginning office position. The students 
not only obtained good grades but 
they also exhibited an understanding 
of principles and rules and the ability 
to apply them to practical situations. 
In fact, some of my students ac- 
complished all this in less than the 
five hours allotted. 


How To Try It Yourself 


I am convinced that many other 
business teachers working with pres- 
ent limitations of budgets and equip- 
ment and in the face of overcrowded 
classrooms will find that an abbrevi- 
ated program of filing instruction 
will prove the answer to many class- 
room headaches. 

You can make the 
the traditional program by: 


switch from 

1. Abbreviating coverage of the 
standard text and sets to include only 
minimum essentials. 

2. Adapting standard materials to 
your own personally engineered 5- 
lesson plan. 

3. Collecting your own materials 
and developing your own plans and 
Sets. 

4. Securing one of the new instruc- 
tional units which has been designed 
for abbreviated instruction. 


Other Advantages 


Besides the significant savings of 
time you will find that abbreviated 
filing instruction offers many other 
advantages worthy of your careful 
consideration. 

Flexibility of Scheduling: 

One of the immediate benetits to 
the teacher is the ease with which 
filing can’ be fitted into any type of 
schedule. my_ office 
practice class, for instance, the stu- 


classroom 


dents operate under a rotation plan. 
Since they work on each machine for 
five or ten days it was very easy to 
fit the new program into the overall 
plan. This at once eliminated thirty 
hours of filing instruction af- 
forded much welcomed training in 
other phases of clerical practice. 


Motivation: 

The average student 
the necessity for filing instruction 
but he will understandably — rebel 
when he gets an 
There is no problem of boredom with 
the five-hour plan. Things are re- 
duced to absolute simplicity and prog- 
ress is swift with the end in clear 
sight all the time. The proper se- 
lection of realistic filing materials 
will add further interest to the proc- 


will accept 


overdose of it. 


ess. 
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Economy of Equipment: 
With the five-hour plan, one work 


station or unit) of materials can 
service at least thirty students a vear 
with ample allowance for interrup- 
tions. This means a much smaller 
investment in equipment virtu- 
ally no materials storage problem at 


all. 
-Idaptable to Student's Rate of Prog- 


Tess. 

Since- one work station or unit can 
service a single class with time to 
can allow extra 


spare, the teacher 


time to the slower student. He can 
also provide supplementary materials 
for those who wish to pursue their 
study of filing beyond the basic es- 
sentials. 
Simplified Class Routine: 

The level of instruction requires 
much less of the teacher’s time to 


present, supervise, and control, Self- 
instruction or coach-and-pupil meth- 
ods can be very easily developed. 
Since the material never ap- 
proaches the stage of fine hair-split- 
ting there are fewer artificial ques- 


The 


students are also relieved of unneces- 


tions for the teacher’s answer. 


sary frustration over points of doubt- 
ful usefulness. 


It Is Worth a Try 

You will be pleasantly surprised to 
find out what can be done in five 
challenging lessons supported by ma- 
terial and equipment. that provide 
their own irresistible motivation. You 
will also be surprised to find. filing 
rated as the favorite week of the en- 
Comments like “It 1s so 
“That fun!” will 


be music to your ears. 


tire evele. 


easy!" or was 


FINDING MISFILES 


Under the very best conditions, you 
will misfile one paper out of every 
thousand, according to Record Controls, 
Inc., Chicago and New York filing con- 
sultants. When misfiled papers have to 
be found, the search usually can be 
shortened if clerks work systematically, 
using a check list of likely places to 
look: 

1. Look in adjacent folders. 


2. Check under other vowels. For 
name beginning with Ba try Be, Bi, Bo, 
Bu. 


3. For Nance look under Mance and 
Wance. M, N, U, and W often look 
alike when handwritten. 

4. The paper may be from Boone Co., 
but try Boane and Beane. 

5. An abbreviation such as St. Marie 
may have been filed under St’s instead 
of the Sa’s. 

6. Check for sound. Caine might be 
Kain. 


7. If more than one name is'men- 
tioned in the request for material, look 
under each of these names. 

A complete check list would be longer 
and, to some extent, would have to be 
tailored to fit firm’s particular 


needs, 


your 


The overall average cost of a mistiled 
paper is $61.23. This figure was deter- 
mined by Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
after a seven-year study of filing in in- 
surance companies, banks, savings and 
loan associations, sales organizations, 
and manufacturers. It includes not only 
time spent by records personnel but in- 
tangibles such as cost of customer good- 
will. Records Controls, Inc., says that 
surveys indicate from 1 per cent to 5 
per cent of records are misfiled and half 
of those misfiled are never found. A 
misfile rate of 1 per cent is considered 
normal by most organizations 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back otf th 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Are the techniques of job analy- 
sis helpful to business teachers? 


J. Frank Dame, Head of the Business Education Department at The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, has something interesting to say 
on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 


dp? 
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“Can the college be of greater service to its students and to the business community if the training 


given in salesmanship is expanded to provide actual selling experience 


Neil F. Shiffler 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


HERE have been many successful 


techniques developed and used by 


college professors in the teaching of 
salesmanship at the university level. 
Class demonstrations, papers, 
sound and slide films, guest speakers, 


term 


oral reports, all combined with the 
textbook, lecture and discussion ap- 
proach are favored in many of the 
classrooms. Generally these are well 
accepted and very effective in teach- 
ing this course. 

However the average student to- 
day has had little or no practical ex- 
perience in the selling field prior to 
taking such a course, and much of 
the meaning and the terms are some- 
what blurry if not completely lost to 
him. Could the college be of a greater 
service to its students and to the 
business community if the training 
given in a course in- salesmanship 
were expanded to provide actual sell- 
ing experience ¢ 

How often have we 
statement, “There is no substitute for 
actual experience?” After the author 
had analyzed his own experience in 
the sales field and his experience in 
teaching the course to university stu- 


heard the 
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COLLEGE 
TRAINING 
APPLIED 


dents, a Was instituted 


during the past two vears which had 


program 


the enthusiastic support of all stu- 
dents. The course was designed to 
give the college student a brief but 
important experience in the practical 
side of selling. We have called this 
approach “Class Practical Selling.” 


“Basic Approach 
The textbook, 
and classroom discussion is used as 


customary lecture 
a basis for the 3 credit-3 hour sales- 
manship course. During one class 
session, on alternate weeks, either a 
sound-slide film is shown or a sales- 
man from an area company speaks 
before the class. A new feature in- 
corporated into the course provides 
the students with an opportunity to 
transfer the theoretical knowledge 
they receive into the practical ap- 
plication of selling. 

This unusual approach to the 
teaching of salesmanship has actu- 
ally proved to be one of the high- 
lights for our merchandising stu- 
dents. 
graduate who knows something per- 
taining to the active sales field and 


Many companies prefer a 


. six house calls 
week...” 


this phase permits a student to get 
some indoctrination along this line. 
Personnel representatives visiting our 
campus have mentioned how this 
training greatly facilitates the transi- 
tion of these graduates into. well- 


adjusted sales representatives. 


Class Practical Selling . 

In organizing the “C.P.S.", a typ- 
ical corporation's sales department is 
simulated. The 
class serve as the sales representa- 


members of the 


tives with one member of the class 
appointed as the sales manager. 
Usually a student who has had some 
previous selling experience should be 
selected as sales manager. If you 
need a secretary, a woman sales stu- 
dent will be able to take care of re- 
ports and correspondence. 

A specialty product is chosen for 
the students to sell; one that could 
be demonstrated and has wide appeal 
to someone in the home, since house 
to house selling is done. An agency 
relationship is established with the 
manufacturer or The 
students pay for the samples and all 
other incidentals in preparation for 


wholesaler. 
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the task but retain all commission 
from the sales. 

The samples were ordered in bulk 
through my office (by the secretary ) 
and also all orders were shipped in 
this manner. The manufacturers of 
the specialty products are glad to 
send all sales help available, and 
these greatly aid the students in 
planning their sales. 

The Civil Engineering 
ment of the University contributed 
their bit to the program by supply- 
ing a large street layout map for post- 
street di- 


Depart- 


ing in the classroom. A 
rectory of the town was secured from 
the local Chamber of Commerce for 
use by the sales manager. 


Typical Selling Program 

Using the street directory, the sales 
manager assigns each student. sales 
representative in the class a number 
of customers which he must contact. 
(I have two classes of twenty-five 
students each for this course and so 
select two sales managers and two 
different sell.) The 
sales manager makes this assignment 
on a week to week basis, this meth- 
od being more effective than giving 
the student at one time the complete 
list of calls which he should make 
throughout the semester. Also the 
sales manager must be careful to as- 


pre dlucts to 


sign the calls in each class so that 
they do not duplicate at the same time 
the calls being made by sales repre- 
sentatives in the other class. 
Approximately six house calls a 
week were found to be satisfactory. 
To encourage efficient work, 
class session was omitted for every 
twelve calls made. In other words, 
it was felt that the benefit the students 
received in doing this was at least 
These 


one 


equal to one class session. 
calls are made any time during the 
week and students are expected to 
return a second or third time if no 
one is at home on the first call. 

detailed mimeographed 
man’s report was prepared, and each 
week all of the sales representatives 
had to hand in a completed report 
to the The 
manager would then summarize these 


sales- 


sales manager. sales 


and turn all reports into the instruc- 


tor for review. My secretary 
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the class and also 


wrote for any product orders re- 
The charts 


charted report 
ceived by the students. 

enabled everyone to follow his prog- 
ress and that of each class through 
the semester. Enough time was al- 
lotted at the beginning of the first 
class session of each week to discuss 
the students’ selling and any prob- 
lems which encountered. In 
this manner, the problem was  at- 


were 


tacked as soon as possible en- 
abled many opinions and ideas to be 
exchanged. The student sales man- 
ager was expected to supervise the 
actual selling and lead the discussion 
in the sales meeting. 


Conclusion 


student) receives one of the 


most rounded college salesmenship 


courses possible when the basic text- 
book approach is used in conjunction 
with sound-slide films, guest) speak- 
ers, and the “Class Practical Selling” 
approach. This enables a student to 
get some selling experience before 
entering the business field. Those 
who have had some selling experi- 
ence benefit from the help, advice, 
and suggestions offered for improv- 
ing their sales techniques. Certainly 
one of the most important points is 
that the “C.P.S.” approach combines 
the with the 
aspects of selling. As the students 


theoretical practical 
get some sales training and experi- 
ence before graduation, companies 
employing these persons should be 
aided in their selection and training 


programs. 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 120 of the December issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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live in rapidly changing 
world—a world im which we 
can reach the farthest point on the 
globe with greater) speed case 
than our grandfathers could) reach 
a relative in a neighboring state. Our 
community horizons have expanded 
to the point where our youth must 
adjust socially, politically, eco- 
nomically to a world community as 
well as to smaller spheres of com- 
munity living. 

In this highly mechanized atomic 
age, the imperative needs of our 
youth can not be met with out-moded 
We 


driving a horse 


curricula, wouldn't) think of 
and buggy just be- 
cause it was good enough for 
“Grandpa” and ts less expensive than 
a modern automobile; but how many 
times have you heard this very line 
of reasoning used to justify the ex- 
and facilities 
little or 
changes since Grandpa’s school days! 

Hamden LL. Forkner, in the Delta 


Pi Ipsilon Annual Lecture for 1946, 


istence of curricula 


which have known no 


compared the public schools to a 
manufacturing firm. .\ manufactur- 
ing firm can carefully select the best 
of raw materials and rigidly control 
its manufacturing processes, thus 
largely determining in advance what 
the finished product will be. Tf some- 
thing goes wrong in the manufac- 
turing process and an inferior prod- 
uct is produced, the manufacturer 
can withhold the product from_ the 
market. 

Inferior “products” produced by 
the public schools can not be dis- 
carded; we have no choice to 
whether they will enter the market 
of society. We must also take our 
that most) precious 
find 


raw materials 


resource, our youth—as we 
them; therefore it is imperative that 
we provide the best possible “pro- 
that 


vidual “processed” by our schools 


cessing” order every indi- 
may be developed to fullest capacity 
to become a worthwhile addition to 
society. 

Most people are capable of some 
education, and it is the responsibility 
of society to provide the preparation 
individually required for making the 
best possible adjustment to environ- 
ment; this includes the business phase 
of environment. 
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All normal youth desire to become 
independent of family support, and 
it is the birthright of every child to 
earn a living by working. The am- 
bitious youth can no longer “go 
West” to seek his fortune—the west- 
ern frontier no longer exists. The 
new frontier is in the occupational 
horizons are 


fields, where the far 
promotions to more highly specialized 
areas of work. A good curriculum 
should prepare a student to earn a 


living. 
Symptoms of Outmoded Curriculum 


Just as certain symptoms are evi- 


“Inferior ‘products’ produced 
by the public schools can not 
be discarded; we have no 
choice as to whether they will 
enter the market of society.” 


BASE 


Eleanor Evans 
Valley Center High School 
Valley Center, Kansas 


dent when the human body becomes 
ill or grows old, a poor or out-moded 
curriculum is indicated by a number 
of symptoms: 

¢ The general pattern of the cur- 
riculum has not undergone natural 
change, and no changes have been 
made in teaching methods—teachers 
teach only as they have been taught. 

¢ No real effort is made to de- 
termine the job requirements for 
jobs in the community or the ex- 
istence of community problems. If 
teachers are to train students to meet 
job requirements effectively and to 
adjust to problems, they must know 
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what) requirements problems 
exist. 

¢ Recommendations based on the 
experience of graduates and former 
students are not sought con- 
sidered in curriculum planning. 

¢ Graduates often fail to do well 
on the job; there is no organized 
placement of graduates and drop- 
outs. 

¢ Planning does not include train- 
ing for adjustment as well as. skills 
—little or no attention is given to 
the development of human  person- 
ality. 

¢ Failures are based on standards 
average—the 
rather than in 


of average or above 

upper fifty per cent 

terms of jobs the student can do. 
The 


are disregarded, and they are given 


interests of the learners 
no voice in the planning processes. 

¢ The poor curriculum is often 
planned by educators who. still cling 
to “grandpa’s” belief that the learner, 
by studying so-called mental disci- 
pline subjects, such as algebra and 
Latin, can handle other problems by 
transferring this so-called mental dis- 
cipline; and that he can apply a 
“good, general education” to specific 
areas. Experience has shown that 
this supposition is unwarranted; 
specialized areas require specialized 
training. 

¢ Lack of ample, even adequate, 
appropriation and/or, in many cases, 
inefficient use and inequitable appro- 
priation of available funds and time 
are symptoms. Athletics, home eco- 
nomics, and manual arts are often 
over-emphasized at the expense of 
short-changing other departments 
when funds are appropriated 


Promoting Change 


Curriculum changes should never 
he radical, haphazard processes oc- 
curring when changes happen to be 
“im style.” Before any changes are 

careful 
curricula 
Curriculum change does not 


evaluation of the 
should under- 


made, a 
present 
taken. 
always nor necessarily involve elim- 
inating present courses and introduc- 
ing new ones—very often needed 
changes and adaptations can be ef- 
fected by rearranging and reorganiz- 
ing content within the existing struc- 
tures. 


Representatives of all groups con- 
cerned should be consulted as part- 
ners in the study. This can be done 
by means of interviews, group meet- 
ings, and questionnaires. Students 
should be consulted to determine their 
interests and vocational goals in order 
that we may more effectively aid 
them in reaching these goals. In the 
community in which) students will 
seek employment we should discuss 
with employers the job opportunities 
which actually exist, the amount and 
tvpe of training employers prefer to 
give on the job, and areas of learn- 
ing in which students need more 
preparation. 

A follow-up study of graduates 
will help reveal the strong links of 
our learning chain, as well as the 
links which need strengthening. and 
missing links which should be added 
or areas Which graduates have found 
little 

members 


to be of value. 
Faculty 


trators should study the existing cur- 


and adminis- 
ricula to determine areas and ex- 
tent of overlapping and whether this 
repetition is superfluous or ef- 
fective aid to learning. Each  indi- 
vidual teacher can suggest areas of 
learning and specific skills taught by 
his fellow teachers which are also 
essential or highly desirable — for 
graduates his subject” field, in 
order that special emphasis may be 
given these areas. 

Curriculum study should also in- 
clude the suggestions of cross- 
section of lay citizens not included 
in the survey of employers, gradu- 
ates, students, faculty members, and 
administrators, 

Only after a careful study of the 
existing needs and an unbiased evalu- 
ation of the present curriculum in 
view of those needs should changes 
be made; the process must be one of 


continuing evaluation. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


HOW TO KEEP 


Underwood Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Meet 


the secretary to a business executive. [Flaine 


laine. She's young, attractive and 
has all the mechanical qualifications for her 
job. She types 70 words per minute with not 
too many mistakes, takes dictation and can 
But 
isn’t happy with her work, and Elaine can’t 


transcribe it accurately. Elaine's boss 
figure out why. She hasn't learned that bosses 
are made happy, they aren't born that way. 

Unfortunately, this situation is being re 
peated every day in thousands of US business 
offices. Since the first) practical typewriter 
made its appearance back in the "90’s—and 
secretaries began thronging offices—the girls 
have been faced with one big problem—how 
to keep the boss happy. Mr. Johnson, Elaine's 
boss, no exception. Sometimes he’s 
grumpy, quick-tempered and even. sarcastic. 
Not that he means to be, but the pressures of 
business and family life are wearing him 
down, He's unhappy because Elaine has 
fallen down on the job. She's a “typewriter 
more. 

The American secretary is an indispensable ° 
phenomenon in the business world. You can 
forget the phrase “office wife,” because she’s 
more than that. The good secretary is a “Girl 
Friday” in every sense of the word, and typ- 
ing and dictation are but a small part of her 
varied tasks. It’s a safe bet that seated not 
too far away from an unhappy boss is a sec- 
retary who has forgotten a few of the 12 
basic rules of office behavior. 


“The good secretary is a ‘Girl Friday’ in every 
sense of the word, and typing and dictation are 
but a small part of her varied tasks. . . . Seated 
not too far away from every unhappy boss is a 
secretary who has forgotten a few of the 12 
basic rules of office behavior,” 


YOUR BOSS 
HAPPY 


Formulated by Underwood Corporation, 
long-time friend of the working girl, these 
12 rules neatly sum up the complexities of 
office life, and reveal most of the friction 
points between boss and secretary. First, 
there’s the matter of dress. Though the boss 
may hanker after the siren type after office 
hours, it’s a cinch that he'd like to stick to 
business while he’s in the office. Neat, attrac- 
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tive and conservative attire is recom- 
mended for office wear. 

“Girl 
Fridays” iasks. She’s responsible for 


Office security is another of 


the contents of the office safe, and for 
the general security of office records. 
Rushing out to a date is no excuse 
for a breach of this responsibility. 

Then, there’s the matter of busi- 
ness confidences. The higher up a 
girl goes in the ranks, the more she’s 
apt to know about the business and 
its operation. Respect of such con- 
fidences is a serious ethical obliga- 
tion. 

Let's get back to dictation and dic- 
tation etiquette. Good dictation pro- 
cedure bans interruptions during the 
course of a letter. Woe be unto the 
girl who sidetracks friend boss and 
makes him lose his trend of thought. 
Necessary questions are saved until 
the end of the dictation period. But 
questions should be asked—guessing 
is a cardinal sin in secretarial work. 

Mail handling causes many rifts 
between secretary and boss. The girl 
who blithely ignores a letter marked 
“Personal,” 1s leaving herself wide 
open for a scathing look and a sharp 
word. The same applies to filing pro- 
cedure. Whatever system of filing is 
used, valuable information is always 
available—and in a hurry. Don’t trv 
your bosses’ temper with a fifteen- 
minute search for a wanted letter. 

To the secretary is entrusted the 
care of all office equipment. Adding 
machines, monitor boards and, of 
course, typewriters. A three-minute 
daily “workout” is recommended to 
keep the typewriter in typing trim. It 
only takes one minute to wipe off all 
exposed parts with a soft dry cloth— 
dust and dirt are the real enemies of 
vour typewriter. Another minute to 
clean type with a dry bristle brush— 
you'll get clean-cut type impressions 
and uniform characters. One more 
minute is all it will take to clean up 
the remaining dust and erasure dirt 
in the type segment. Covering the 
machine after working hours will 
also add vears to its life. 

To err is human—to forgive di- 
vine, but ever the sweetest of employ- 
constant and 

It’s costly, 


wilt) under 


carelessness. 


ers) can 
continued 
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executive who prides himself on his 
ability to get things done. 

Clock-watching never appeals to 
any employer, but watching the cal- 
endar is another story, especially if it 
gets the boss to important appoint- 
ments at the right time and at the 
right place. The good secretary must 
keep and check an accurate calendar, 
never trusting her memory or that 
of her boss. 

To hear any boss tell it, he’s the 
model of neatness—even though his 
desk may be covered with cigarette 
butts and old envelopes. No secretary 
is expected to be a porter But keep- 
ing the office neat and tidy, and that 
includes her own desk, as well as her 
bosses’, guarantees a smile instead of 
a frown any morning. 

In today’s swift pace of business, 
more business is transacted over the 
phone than through any other media. 
Telephone technique, therefore, is of 
prime importance to any boss. A 
pleasant telephone manner ranks high 
on the lists of “musts” for an able 
secretary. Proper and accurate re- 
cording of information and a pleasant 
voice keep clients happy. And when 
clients are happy the boss is happy 


as well. 

Tact is a primary requisite of busi- 
ness etiquette. Although the boss may 
welcome your suggestions, it’s better 
to leave many things unsaid. A kind 
word is always appreciated, but eriti- 
cism, even when it is constructive, 
Better 
keep it to vourself to keep the boss 


can often be misconstrued. 
happy. 

Initiative is a big word. Nobody 
expects a secretary to assume author- 
ity, most of all the boss. But, by 
learning her employer's procedures, 
she can fit herself for increasing re- 
sponsibilities and become more valu- 
able to her boss and to herself. 

There isn’t a secretary in the world 
who can agree on a single formula for 
“The Care and Feeding of Employ- 
ers.” The Underwood research. staff 
found that gentle good humor and 
common sense are the two unwritten 
rules for keeping the boss happy. 
Tessie the Typist may not have a col- 
lege degree—but it’s a cinch that she 
rates a medal for her daily dealings 
in helping to speed the world’s busi- 
ness with the toughest breed of all 
men—-the American business execu 
tive. 
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time-wasting and annoying to the XXXXKXXK 


BIRDS 
By Gene Warden 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


The fact that the period is not only 
a means of punctuation, but is one of 
the most popular characters used by 
typewriter keyboard artists, is real- 
istically brought out in this master- 
piece, Composed of several thousand 
periods, brought close together by 
the horizontal and vertical control of 
carriage to form straight lines, curved 
lines, and solidly shaded areas, this 
design took many hours of work. 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
UNLIMITED 


in the field of small businessmen and the 


professions business schools can perform a serv- 
ice for which there is a desperate need .. .”' 


Ernest W. Veigel, Jr. 
Rochester Business Institute 
Rochester, New York 
Member, National Board of 
Field Advisors U.S. Small 
Business Administration 


VIEERY once in a while something 
happens that gets vou a little ex- 
cited; makes you want to tell others 
about it. It’s happened to you, 


bet. It has just happened to me. B 


rut 
there is a story behind this story that 
I want to tell you about, first. 

Not so long ago... about ten years 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce made a survey 


among small businessmen in’ Phila- 
delphia, many of whom had been in 
business for a long time. Over one- 
fourth stated that they kept no busi- 
ness records at all. About the records 
of the others, the report on the sur- 
vey reads as follows: “Fifteen per 
cent said that they merely kept files 
ot bills. 
that they kept some form of single 
entry records. The interviewers’ 
comments on the schedules, however, 
indicated — that single-entry 
books varied all the way from very 
good to worthless. Only 8 per cent 
maintained full sets of double-entry 
books.” 


Here ts the starting summarization : 


Forty-nine per cent claim 


these 
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Per cent 

oft tal 

No business records at all 28 

Files of bills only 15 
Some form of single-entry 

Full sets of double entry 8 


The survey went on to say that, “the 
primary reasons why so many of the 

. group kept no business records 
or kept them in unsatisfactory 
manner were overwork and lack of 
time.” It is obvious, of course, that 
many small businesses cannot afford 
to employ full-time —bookkeepers 
(only 7 per cent of the businessmen 
who kept records, in the study re- 
ferred to above, had full-time book- 
keepers). It seems obvious also that 
many proprietors of small businesses 
lacking the knowledge necessary to 
keep simple but adequate records 
absolutely nothing 
Tax 


themselves do 
about record keeping. exam- 
iners and ban'ers will verify this. 
The situation is nothing short) of 


appalling. 


Now, let’s consider the profes- 
I won't bore you with any 
this fact is 
man 


sions. 
more. statistics because 
young 
nowhere in 


significant: A goes to 
dental school, but the 
course of his studies does he come in 
contact with anything that has to do 
with the business side of his prac- 
tice. When he opens his office he 
employs a nurse or hygienist trained 
in the professional side of her work, 
but completely untrained in business 
procedures or record keeping. Pretty 
much the same is true whether we 
are considering the physician, the 
osteopath, the lawyer, or any other 
professional man. 

Sure, we have our regular long- 
term courses to teach young men and 
women accounting, secretarial work 
and the like and the situations out- 
lined above challenge us to do an even 
better job here. But the fact remains 
that in the small business and_ pro- 
fessional field today there are literally 
millions of men and women who re- 
quire simplified systems and who are 
willing to pay in time and money for 
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? 


concentrated training if we will only 
offer to help them. The need is there, 
presenting opportunities for us to 
broaden our services ! 


"Minit-Bookkeeping" 


So much for the story behind this 
story that I want to tell you: the defi- 
nite manner in which we can grasp 
these opportunities. Some years ago 
this situation “hit home” 
my fellow Rochesterians and he de- 


to one of 


cided to do something about it. Actu- 
ally rolling up his sleeves and work- 
ing with small businessmen pro- 
fessional people, a start was made. 
There were changes galore, all for 
the purpose of developing a system 
that could be 
kept with the minimum of bookkeep- 
ing knowledge and of that valuable 


quickly learned and 


asset “time.” Eventually, the objec- 
tive was reached. The simplified svs- 
tems Were given the name of *Minit- 
Bookkeeping.” Then the system for 
doctors was selected as a test medium 
for a special course for business 
schools and colleges. companion 
“text” book 


again Was simplified to guide the in- 


was prepared, which 
structor in the conduct of classes. 

The program took on added mean- 
ing for me when it was recommended 
as a worthwhile project) for our 
school by a friend, who is a C.P.A. 
and whose opinions [ value highly. 
After a staff meeting or two, we de- 
cided to offer this special course last 
fall. Based on previous experience, 
we all felt that if we had a registra- 
tion of eight or ten in the first class 
we would be making a good begin- 
ning. We followed the program laid 
out by the publishers . a direct 
mail letter with registration card en- 
closed and a small newspaper ad. The 
fact that registrations exceeded our 
expectations is significant in itself, 
but more impressive was the keen in- 
terest of the students and the concrete 
evidence that here is a field of service 
that well merits our enthusiastic pro- 
motion. These student comments 
speak for themselves: 

“A course such as this keeps one 
up-to-date with any changes in taxes 
or such.” 

“It is a very simplified and prac- 
tical course. | have gained from it 
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and recommend other such courses.” 

“Excellent for beginners; very 
good refresher course; gives fresh 
viewpoint and new ideas to systems 
already in use.” 

“This course has been very helpful 
to Dr. — and myself and very 
timely as we are opening an office in 
January or February. We feel en- 
lightened and confident as a result of 
this course.” 

“Course has been very interesting 
and helpful in placing things in 
proper order. Tax work very satis- 
factory.” 

The course can be given in five 
two-hour sessions, although from our 
experience with the first class, we 
may add a sixth session devoted en- 
tirely to Federal Income Taxes. The 


interest here was so great. 


Content 
What does the course cover? Han- 
dling receipts, petty cash, employees’ 


wage records, payroll tax forms, 


handling personal income and tax de- 
ductions, the monthly operating ex- 
penses and net income, vearly recap, 
Federal Income Taxes (Schedule C 


and Form 1040), Declaration of 
Estimated Tax and general office 


procedures. Sounds like a lot, but it 
can be done. We've proved that! 
Now, going back to the early part 
of the article where | pointed out the 
tremendous field for service, does this 
special course meet the need? IT have 
already quoted some of the student 
but 
what amazing statement by a doctor: 


comments, listen to this some- 


“The course must be good. My girl 
can now run my office. She certainly 
couldn't do that before.” That's the 
acid test. We are sold on the idea 
that in the field of small businessmen 
and the professions business schools 
can perform a service for which there 
is a desperate need, a service that can 
concentrated 


be provided through 


special courses, aggressively pro- 


moted. Do you get the same idea? 


By Merle W. Wood 


Des Moines, lowa 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE MEANING 
BEHIND THE 


meant 


EACH OF US ENTERS 


"CONTRACT" 


cum trahere 


together to draw 


INTO LITERALLY THOUSANDS OF 
CONTRACTS IN OUR LIVES. WHEN YOU PURCHASE A BAR 
OF CANDY YOU AND THE DEALER ARE CUM TRAHERE 
(DRAWN TOGETHER) IN A BARGAIN. YOU AGREE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE PRODUCT FOR FIVE CENTS AND HE AGREES TO 
SELL AT THIS PRICE. THE SAME THEORY APPLIES TO EVEN 
THE MOST FABULOUS MILLION DOLLAR CONTRACTS. 
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“To be effective, standards must be flexible” 


BLUEPRINT 
FOR GRADING 
IN BEGINNING 
TYPEWRITING 


a grading 
plan tor a beginning tvpewriting 


course sometimes presents a problem. 
You have probably asked yourself, 
“How can I give a grade after the 
first 


students aren't capable of taking a 


few weeks when most of. the 


timed writing or doing any produc- 
tion Work of consequence 7” How- 
ever, In most schools grades are due 
at six week intervals which makes 
grades necessary and important. at 
The 


sented here may aid in the construe- 


each stage. information pre- 
tion of a grading plan. 

It is impossible to standards 
that can be adapted to all classes 
and situations throughout the nation. 
Some schools have different aims ; the 
type of teaching varies; students and 
classes are not the same; or the be- 
ginning course may be offered at 
various grade levels. A ninth grade 
class cannot be expected to achieve 
the same results as an eleventh grade 
class. How, then, can a program 
be set up that will provide for these 
individual differences and be mean- 
ingful to the student as well as the 
teacher 

Skill subjects require an ultimate 
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Cc. C. Miller 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


long-term goal; to achieve this goal 
in the easiest possible way there must 
be short-term goals leading up to it. 
the 
thirty-six 


Kor average school vear of 


weeks, the — following 
breakdowns may be used as a guide 
in setting up such short-term. goals. 
The percentages used are only ap- 
The 


standards are designed primarily for 


proximate. objectives and 
the beginning class which is. striv- 
The 


same type of outline can be used for 


ing for vocational proficiency. 


a personal-use course with modifica- 
tions. 
FIRST SIX WEEKS 

It seems justifiable to assume that 
students will not be competent 
enough to be graded on speed tests 
at this point. They will be exposed 
to short timed writings during this 
period, but the results should be 
used for remedial and guidance pur- 
poses. The grade for the first six 
weeks should be determined by the 
performance of basic techniques and 
the understanding of fundamental 
knowledges that are necessary for 
mastery of the typewriting skill. If 
an individual score sheet is kept for 
each person in the class, there will 


be ample evidence of the student's 
wrogress. One manila folder for 
each class containing an individual 
sheet for each student provides all 
the necessary records. These should 
be available for the student's refer- 
ence. Students need not be graded 
every day. 
Advanced Typing 

When the students are beyond the 
initial stage in learning typewriting, 
the following items are important in 
the grading plan: speed, basic tech 
niques, fundamental knowledges, and 
production. Notice that 


these are considered throughout the 


each of 


thirty-six weeks; but as the student 
progresses, more weight is put on 
some items while less weight 1s put 
on others. 

During the first vear of typewrit 
ing most teachers like to use CWPM 
as a basis for grading, so the scales 
presented are constructed with this 
in mind. However, if GWPM. or 
NWPM are desired, it is very simple 
If CWRM 


is used an average of one error per 


to make the adjustment. 


minute is a good criterion for. set- 
Any 


more than one error may require 


ting up accuracy” standards. 


analysis and perhaps remedial teach 
ing. 

The type of material used for pro 
duction will be determined to a great 
extent by the textbook in use or by 
supplementary materials 


any pre 


sented to the class. Production usu 


ally includes business letters, en- 
velopes, rough drafts, manuscripts, 
tabulations, ete. in a first year class. 

The timed writings in the begin- 
ning should be of one to three min- 
utes in duration, and toward the end 
of the first year the grade should 
five-minute 


be based on three- to 


timed writings. This again can be 
adjusted according to each teacher's 
philosophy. Allow some extra scores 
for the inevitable “bad day.” 

The objectives of each six-week 
period should be clear to all stu- 
dents. Distributing one copy of ob- 
jectives to each student and pasting 
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grade. Determine by observation. 


another on the bulletin board will 


keep everyone informed. Speed: 45 of grade based on three- Production: of grade. Mate 
The grading plan and suggested to five-minute timed writings. rial presented in text or supple 
ndividual score sheets for the last Speed Scale mentary material. 
six-week periods are presented. Be- CWPM Shown on page 172 are examples 
low the percentages are guides to 36 or above ............ \ of individual score sheets for weeks 
help in deciding a grade and to show 7’ ee B 1-6 and weeks 13-18 Similar ones 
the students how the grade is de- 2, i Ce can be constructed for use in the re- 
termined. ID maining six-week periods, by mak 
SECOND SIX WEEKS Basic Techniques: 30 of grade. De ing changes in the percemages used 
Speed: 20 of grade bases on one- termine by observation. as the basis for grading. 
to three-minute timed writings. Fundamental Knowledges: 30 ot After studying this approach to 


grading in typewriting, it appears 
that there may be no failures in the 


grade. Determine by observation. 


CWPM Production: 450 of grade. Ma- 


In gradually raising the 


\ terial presented in text or supple 

1-24 mentary material. speed and production requirements 

17-20 while lowering the requirements for 
; basic techniques and fundamental 

I) Speed: 45% of grade based on three 

knowledges individual differences are 


to five-minute timed writings. 


asic Techniques: 20¢ f oor; 
Basic Tee ot gt ule provided for, and failures should be 


slow student in typing speed but 

grade. Determine by observation. ADOVE \ often can produce business letters, 

Production: 40@ of grade. Material tabulated reports, rough drafts, ete., 

material, 1) fact in our grading system. 

a an Basic Techniques: 5©@ of grade. De- The percentages should not be con- 

Speed: 30 of grade based on one- termine by observation, sidered rigid. To he effective stand- 

to three-minute timed writings. Fundamental Knowledges: 50% of ards must be flexible. 


Speed Scale 
CWPM 


Shorthaud Pictures 


Basic Techniques: 15€ of grade. “Oh where, oh where has my little deg 
Determine by observation, gone?" Here he is, just as lost as you fear 
Fundamental Knowledges: 13 ot he may be. Perhaps his name should be put 
grade. Determine by observation. on his collar so he won't stray too far away. 


Production: 406 of grade. Material 
presented in text) or supplemen- 


tarv material. 


FOURTH SIX WEEKS 
Speed: 40 of grade based on three- / 

to five-minute timed writings. , 


Speed Scale 
CWPM 


Basic Techniques: 10 of grade. 
Determine by observation. 

Fundamental Knowledges: 10° of 
grade. Determine by observation. 


This drawing was made with stenographic 
symbols by a member of the shorthand class 
Production: 40 « of grade. Material in Rich Hill High School, Rich Hill, Missouri. 
presented in text or supplementary Mrs. Opal Reed Heatherly is the instructor. 


material. 
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George E. Martin 


Flint Community College 


Flint, Michigan 


Remedial 
Instruction 
im 

Spelling 


“Mere practice will not develop 
spelling skill; it must be the right 
kind of practice . . . The teacher 
can help the student learn to spell 
but more important the teacher 
must want to help the student learn 
to spell.” 


O one is more aware of the need 

for remedial instruction spell- 
ing than is the teacher of shorthand 
and transcription who sees discon- 
certing evidence of student disability 
in this area on almost tran- 
script that 1s turned in, 

Among the most frequent causes 


every 


of spelling disability that have been 
advanced by various writers on the 
subject are the following: physical, 
intellectual, 
poor handwriting ; errors due to mis- 


and emotional factors; 
pronunciation; poor visual percep- 
tion of words; poor visual memory 
for words; lack of background in 
phonetics; and simply, lack of spell- 
ing practice. 

Whatever the cause of spelling de- 
ficiency, if students are to become 
vocationally competent stenographers, 
teachers must be concerned with de- 
vising and using methods pro- 
cedures for improving spelling in 
struction that will help students over- 
come their handicap. 

For many vears, in the belief that 
the most. difficult 
the only true test of a pupil's ability 


words constituted 


to spell, teachers used for spelling 
drill lists that would tax the 


minds of even our brighest students. 


word 


Today teachers have become inereas- 
ingly aware of the limited and repe- 
titive vocabulary of ordinary” busi 
ness letters and have consequently 
revised their lists to include only 
those words that students will need 
more frequently in everyday practi- 
cal writing. This has certainly been 
a step in the right direction. 

Where the — shorthand 
teacher start? The spelling demons 


provided in the marginal reminders 


should 


in the two basic shorthand textbooks 
and the that 
theory in cach lesson are a ready- 
made list that is ideally suited for 


word lists introduce 


this purpose. 


“Marginal Reminder" Survey 


The writer recently made a study 
to determine which of the words in 
the marginal reminders and daily 
word lists in the Shorthand Manuai 
Simplified and in Dictation Simpli- 
fied proved to be most challenging 
to beginning shorthand students. The 
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results of this study are presented in 
the accompanying. table. 

An original list of 342 words was 
compiled from these two basic short- 
hand texts, but only those words were 
included in the list that were found 
in the Horn List of the 5,000 Words 
of Highest) Frequency which’ sev- 
eral research studies indicated were 
most frequently misspelled by high 
school students. This list was then 
administered to students enrolled in 
second-semester shorthand classes in 
one high school and one college. 

On the basis of the results, a new 
spelling list was compiled which con- 
tained only those words missed by at 
least 25 per cent of all students. The 
revised list was then administered at 
the end of the second semester to 120 
students three different high 
schools and 120 students in three dif- 
ferent colleges, all of whom had just 
completed the first year of shorthand 
study. 

When one considers that all of the 
words in this list are words of high 
frequeney, some of which occurred 
in as many as 15 different lessons in 
the two texts, the results (see table) 
of the study give the impression that 
the case for the poor speller is al 
most hopeless. But the case is not a 
hopeless one. There are several tech- 
niques which the shorthand teacher 
can use, and which have been used, 
with fruitful results. 

As with all other learning, short- 
hand students must be highly moti- 
vated if maximum progress in spell- 
ing is to be made. These students 
should therefore be made aware of 
the social and vocational consequences 
which result from being unable to 
spell, as well as the rewards which ac 
crue to those who can spell correctly. 
They must be helped to develop posi- 
tive attitudes toward spelling; they 
must be convinced that they have the 
ability to improve their spelling dis- 
ability through continous, — well- 
planned, concentrated practice; they 
must constantly have the satisfaction 
of knowing that what they are learn- 
ing and what they are doing is satis- 
fying their basic need cither for 
personal or for business use. 

Teachers of beginning shorthand 
fail in their job to teach spelling if 


they simply call attention to the way 
words are spelled in’ the marginal 
reminders or in the word lists and 
admonish their students that the 
words must be learned. The mere 
memorization of such words does 
not guarantee that the student can 
produce them properly when the oe- 
casion arises. [t is the function of 
the teacher to lead the student into 
wavs of developing proper techni- 
ques for learning to spell. The stu- 
dent must not be left alone to de 
velop his own accidental learning. 


Teaching Techniques 

Shorthand teachers must identify 
for their students not only the words 

be learned but also that part ot 
each word with which experience 
has shown they will have difficulty. 
This procedure gives the students a 
better insight into their learning dif- 
ficulties and = results in faster and 
more permanent learning. Further, 
the teacher must help the students 
relate the word to be learned to 
other words; that is, they must see 
and understand the word as it ap- 
pears in context. Finally, the teach- 
er must identify for the students a 
procedure for studying on their own 
the words that are a part of each 
lesson. 

DEVICE | 

According to one authority,’ stu- 
dents use four types of images” 
in learning to spell a word, as. fol- 
lows: 

Visual, or the way the word 

looks 

eluditory, or the way the word 

sounds. 

Speech-\otor, or the way it 

feels when) spoken. 

Hand-\Motor, or the way it feels 

when written. 

Some students will need to rely 
more heavily on one type than on 
another. As an aid to mastery of the 
daily spelling list, the teacher should 
encourage each student to use the 


following five steps, based on the 


above list: 
Look at the word. Examine 
each part. Pay attention to 


IE. P. Simmons and H,. H. Bixler, The New 
Standard High-School Scale (Atlanta: Turner E, 


Smith and Company, 1940), p. 4. 
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that part of the word that the 


teacher has identified be- 


ing troublesome. 


Say the word, Pronounce 


sv lable distinetly, 


each 
especially 


the part most likely to be diffi- 


cult in spelling. 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED WORDS AP- 
MARGINAL REMINDERS AND 


PEARING _ IN 


THEORY WORD LISTS OF GREGG SHORTHAND 
MANUAL SIMPLIFIED AND GREGG DICTATION 


SIMPLIFIED 
Per Cent ot 
Students 
Missing Word 
High 
School ( ‘ollege 
1. canceled (2a)*. 70.0 ** 55.0 
2. acknowledgement (3a) O8.8 43.8 
3. judgment (1b)...... 58.8 33.8 
4. counsel (5b) 53.8 
5. criticism (3a) 525 33.8 
6. incidentally (4b) 52.5 28.8 
7. questionnaire (5b)... 51.3 36.3 
&. discretion (5a) 50.0 53.8 
9. psychology (4a) 48.8 40.0 
10. genius (3b) 47.5 36.3 
executwe ...<. 46.3 23.8 
12. guarantee (2b) 45.0 25.0 
13. convenience (1b) 43.8 16.3 
14. thoroughly (2a) 43.8 25.0 
15. mortgage (2a) 43.8 12.5 
16. inconvenience (2b).. 42.5 21.3 
17, 42.5 21.3 
18. develop (2b) 41.3 23.8 
19; anxiety 41.3 16.3 
20. accommodate (3b) 40.0 33.8 
21. delinquent (3a) 38.8 16.3 
22. endeavor (2a) . 37.5 Za 
23. equipped (3a) ...... 34/5 28.8 
24. anniversary (5a) 37.5 36.3 
25. occasion (2a) 36.3 Kes 
26. stationery (3a) ..... 36.3 28.8 
27. partial (3b) 36.3 16.3 
28. bankruptey (4b) 36.3 16.3 
29. occurred (2b) 35.0 26.3 
30: strenuous. (5a) 33.8 37.5 
31. correspondence (1b). 32.5 
go: Ga)? 15.0 
35. interfere (4a) ...... SES 31.5 
36: per cent 30.0 31.5 
37. interrupt (5a) 30.0 18.8 
38. definite (lb) ....... 288 17.5 
39. possession (2b) 28.8 20.0 
40. recommend (2a) 27.5 28.8 
41. brillant (4a) 27.5 22.5 
42. all right (2b) 26.3 2a) 
43. necessarily (3b) ; 20 20.0 
44. substantial (4a) 26.3 28.8 
45. miscellaneous (5b)... 26.3 11.3 
46. superintendent (2a).. 25.0 25.0 
47. volume (2a) ....... 25.0 10.0 
48. privilege (2b) ...... 25.0 30.0 
49, courteous (4a) 25.0 22.5 
50. accompanying (5a).. 25.0 18.8 


* Indicates placement of the word in the Horn 


List of the 5,000 Words of Highest Frequency. 


** Indicates per cent of 120 students in each 


group missing the word. 


Write the word. Sav each letter 
as it is written. Write the 


word again without looking 
at it. 

Check the word. Compare it 
with the original for correct- 


ness. 
Use the word. Write brief sen 
tences containing the word. 


Recheck the word again with 


the original for correctness. 


This procedure emphasizes the fal- 


lacy of assuming that spelling 1s 
merely a matter of repetitive oral 
drill. To develop the ability to spell 
by this method, there must be judi- 
cious guidance by the teacher in 


using as many of the senses in com 


bination as possible, linking the iso- 


lated learning from one sense to the 


other into an integrated functional 


pattern that will eventually create 


improvement over previous levels of 


performance. The teacher must ex- 


plain and demonstrate the method ; 
he must observe the student while 
he practices to make certain that 
he has the right kind of practice; 
and he must constantly observe the 


outcome, being ready always to of- 


fer remedial aid so as to bring about 


the desired results. 


DEVICE Il 


procedure which primarily 
a device for individualizing instruc- 
tion and which has been used with 


considerable success by many teach- 


ers in teaching the most stubborn 


cases to spell is known as the kina- 


esthetic, or tracing method.* 
By this tracing method the stu- 


dent carefully copies a single word 


from a personally troublesome. list. 
The student is then told to trace the 
model with his pencil, spelling out 
each letter as he proceeds through 
the word. He goes over and over 
the word in this same way, spelling 
each letter orally each time, until he 
can write it himself on another sheet 
of paper without looking at the mod- 
el. After the spelling of the word has 
been mastered, the student writes 
it in several different sentences. 


2Grace M. Fernald and Helen B. Keller, “On 
Certain Language Disabilities, Their Nature and 
Treatment,””’ Mental Measurement Monographs, No. 
11 (Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1936). 
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The length of the tracing period 
varies considerably with different in- 
dividuals. The student stops tracing 
a word as soon as it is determined 
that he is able to learn without it. 
Frequently, after a short period of 
tracing, most students can spell any 
new words simply by writing them 
out while looking at the written 
models. This method seems to work 
best with those students who have 
poor visual memories or who inac- 
curately perceive words. 

This same device can also be used 
effectively in the typewriting class- 
room by having the students, through 
well-directed practice, type re- 
tvpe over and over again their own 
personal spelling demons until the 
fingers have developed a_kinaesthe- 
tic response in which the visual or 
mental image of the word creates 
automatically correct) movements 
with little or no conscious mental di- 


rection. 
DEVICE 


As a part of the testing program in 
elementary shorthand, teachers  fre- 
quently have students transcribe from 
their previous or current homework 
assignments, from shorthand plates 
in the text, or from dictated material. 
Careful scrutiny of these test papers 
will reveal to the teacher both group 
and individual spelling disabilities and 
will provide a basis for remedial in- 
struction. 

As a device for group instruction, 
a blackboard list of the most com- 
monly misspelled words could be 
minutes of 


drill 


given on them, Periodically, as new 


made and a very few 


daily unison oral or written 
words appear present unusual 
spelling difficulties to the class, they 
should be added to the list, and those 
words that tests indicate have been 
mastered can be removed from the 
list. 

Eneireling with red pencil all mis- 
spelled words in the longhand tran- 
scription tests will determine for 
each individual student his personal 
spelling deficiencies. The students 
should then be required to copy into 
a notebook, in their best penmanship, 
all words misspelled on such tests 
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and to provide the teacher with a 
record of such words. With guidance 
from the teacher, each student would 
then work independently on his own 
list, using either of the two methods 
outlined above or a combination of 
the two. 

After the student has had a few 
days to study the words and when 
he thinks he is able to spell all the 
list, he 
who dictates the 


words his notifies the 


teacher words to 
him while he writes. The paper is 
then corrected, and the teacher places 
a red check mark opposite those 
words that are correctly spelled. The 
student is then instructed to restudy 
his list. 
the 


ready, he again gives the list to the 


student thinks he ts 
teacher who dictates all the words 
again, including those that have been 
previously checked. All words which 
are spelled correctly twice suc- 
retired 
student’s regular list and placed in 


cession then the 
a temporarily inactive list in a note- 
book. The student, meanwhile, con- 
tinues to try to exhaust his active 


list as rapidly as possible. 


every two weeks, or perhaps more 
often, the teacher 
student all words in the inactive Ist. 


dictates to the 


All wortls which are correctly spelled 
on one of these tests are now retired 
permanently and are not used again 
unless one of the words occurs once 
more as a misspelling in a transcrip- 
tion test. 


Follow-up 
Here, then, are three practice pro- 
that teacher 
can use if the spelling abilities of 


cedures the shorthand 


students are to be 


creased. But it must be remembered 


markedly in- 


that mere practice will not develop 
spelling skill; it must be the right 
kind of practice. The repetitions of 
the practice procedures must be reg- 
ular and frequent; there must be 
teacher) motivation and guidance; 
there must be full understanding of 
the purpose and method of practice ; 
and there must be individual as well 
as group diagnosis and remedial in- 
struction. The teacher can help the 
student learn to spell; but more im- 
must want to 


portant, the teacher 


help the student learn to spell. 


TEACHERS FROM ABROAD 


Washington has been the first stop for 


600 foreign teachers and school ad- 


ministrators who have come to the 
United States under two international pro- 
grams, either to spend the academic year 
teaching in our schools or to spend several 
months studying various aspects of our 
educational systems. 

One hundred and sixty of these are the 
teachers from the United Kingdom, Aus- 
Germany, New Zealand, 


Norway, the Netherlands, and 


tria, Australia, 
Jelgium, 
Canada, who this year, under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service, De- 
partment of State, are trading their jobs 
with teachers from the United States. 

The other educators come from 50 other 
countries. Of these, about 250 are here 
under the teacher education program spon- 
sored by the International Educational Ex- 
change Service and by the Office of Edu- 
cation; and 200 are here under. the tech- 
nical cooperation program administered by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (in the Department of State) and the 
Office of Education. 

The 250 in 


gram have now gone in 10 different groups 


the teacher education pro- 


to as many colleges and universities for 3 


months of seminars, lectures, and school 


visitation. The elementary teachers have 
gone to Emory University in Georgia and 
State Teachers College Indiana; 
the secondary teachers, to the University 
of Buffalo, the 


California, the 


Southern 
Okla- 
homa; the vocational teachers, to the South 
Dakota State College of 
Arts; 
the University of Miami, the University of 


University of 


University of 


Agriculture and 
Mechanic the English teachers, to 
Michigan, and the University of Texas; 
and the teachers of American civilization, 
to the University of Pennsylvania. After 
Christmas they will be assigned in small 
groups to observe schools in various States 
and to confer with officials of State de- 
partment of education. 

These two hundred teachers and admin- 
istrators are a part of a total group of 
about eight hundred who will be in the 
United States under that program during 
They will take 


part in training programs offered during 


the 1955-56 academic year. 


the year by more than one hundred colleges 
and universities, trade schools, and tech- 


nical institutes. 
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he ccounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


CAPITAL 


In the best contemporary practice 


all manner of gains losses, 
Whether due‘to regular operations or 
to unusual causes, are carried to the 
Profit and Loss account (which, by 
the way, might well be called the In- 


The bal- 


ance of this account is closed into the 


come Summary account ). 
Earned Surplus account. In recent 
years the tithe Earned Surplus has 
been abandoned in many quarters in 
favor of such title as Retained Earn- 
ings or Earnings Retained for Use 
in the Business in order to indicate 
exactly the nature of this account and 
to restrict Its use to the sole purpose 
of a record of undistributed earnings. 


Non-earned Surplus 
It has always been considered im- 
portant to distinguish between. sur- 
plus created by earnings and that ac- 
quired in other ways. This distine- 


tion is necessary in order to show 


the earnings available for dividends. 
The generic term = for surplus ac- 
quired in ways other than through 
earnings is traditionally Capital Sur- 
plus. 

The Capital Surplus account has 
in the past been used to include all 
manner of capital aceretions other 
than by investment and by earnings. 
However, in accordance with the full 
disclosure ideal, contemporary prac- 
tice favors the use of separate ac- 
counts for each of the different kinds 
of such capital accretions. Thus, a 
premium on capital stock is credited 
to an account with a title such as 
Capital Contributed in Excess of Par 
Value of Capital Stock, or Capital 
Contributed Stated 
Value of Capital Stock, as the case 
may be. 


Iexcess of 


Illustrations from Contemporary 
Statements 


The following examples are taken 
from 1953 statements : 
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SURPLUS 

American Box Board Company's 
balance Additional 
Paid-In Capital: of approx- 
imate market value of 8,816 shares 


sheet includes 


of common. stock, issued as stock 
dividend, over the par value, $149,- 
872. 

In the balance sheet of the E-x-Cell- 
() Corporation we find .'mount 
signed to Common Stock of 83.00 
Par Values: Valuation assigned to 
70,238 shares ‘distributed April 1, 
1953 as stock dividend, $210,714. 

Lockheed Aircraft 
shows <Idditional Capital: Excess of 
value assigned to stock dividend over 


Corporation 


par value of stock—transferred from 
earnings retained for use in the busi- 


ness, $3,178,992. 


Allis - Chalmers 
Company gives us Capital in Excess 
of Par Value of Common Stock: 
Recorded value of stock 
over $20 par value as approved by 
share owners May 6, 1953, $38,348,- 
This item is explained in a note 
“On May 6, 1953, the 
share owners approved a change in 
the authorized common. stock 
3,750,000 shares of no par value to 
5,000,000) shares of $20 par value 
The excess of the recorded 


Manufacturing 


common 


as follows: 


from 


each. 
value over the par value of shares 
outstanding was transferred from 
common stock to capital excess 
of par value of common. stock.” 


American Air Filter Company, Ine. 
has Other Capital in Excess of Par 
Value of Shares: xcess in par value 
of 5,599 shares of 5% cumulative 
convertible preference stock retired 
for stock, 


exchange common 


$77,789. 

From the statement of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation we glean Other Paid-in 
Capital: I-xcess paid in over $5 per 
share for shares issued upon conver- 


sion of 3'4% Convertible Subordi- 
nated Debentures, $6,598. 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. shows in its 
balance sheet Capital in’ [excess of 
Par Value of Shares: Amount ap- 
plicable to preferred shares redeemed, 
$2,000. 


The balance sheet of Struthers 


Wells Corporation has .fdditional 
Capital: excess of stated value over 
cost of preferred stock — retired, 
$4,085. 


ROH: Macy & Co., Inc. shows «ld- 
ditional Paid-In Capital: Fxcess of 
par value over cost of 2,240 shares of 
Series A preferred stock reacquired 
during the vear, $30,377. 

Miller Manufacturing Co. gives 
us .ldditional Paid-In Capital: Ex- 
cess of net assets of Bonney Forge 
& Tool Works over cash paid in con- 
nection with acquisition of that com- 
pany, $152,041. 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine. has Other 
Paid-In Capital: Excess of value of 
underlying net assets over the par 
value of 102,788 shares of common 
stock issued and cash paid for com- 
mon stock of Copeland Flour Mills 
Limited and Renown Mills Limited, 
less expenses, $1,019,686. 

In the balance sheet of Aluminum 
Company of America we see .lddi- 
tional Capital: 


recel Ver 


excess of amounts 
the stated 
capital of 5,695 shares of Common 
Stock, without par value, and 36,265 
shares of Common Stock, par value 


over aggregate 


$1.00 per share, issued under Em- 
plovees’ Stock Option Plan, $1,640,- 
039. 

grown Shoe Company, Inc. gives 
us the item Additional Capital Paid- 
In: Contribution received from com- 
munity group, $21,000.00. 

And E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has Surplus -lrising from Re- 
valuation of Security Investments: 
Adjustment resulting revalua- 
tion of Investment in General Mo- 
tors Corporation, $45,000,000. 

Finally, we see in the statement of 
The May Department Stores Com- 
-Idditional Paid-In_ Capital: 
quoted market 
($28.25 a share) over par value of 
stock 


pany 
Excess of price 


treasury common contributed 


to The May Stores Foundation, Inc., 
$465,000. 


Kesearch 


FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by D. L. CARMICHAEL 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The primary purpose of the study was 
to implement the philosophy of teacher- 
pupil planning for business education. A 
secondary purpose was to evaluate the 
extent and nature of the thinking and prac- 
tices in business education with respect to 
teacher-pupil planning. 

The literature of education and of busi- 
ness education was explored for an expres- 
sion of the philosophy of teacher-pupil 
planning and its implementation and an 
evaluation of the thinking and practices 
within business education. 

If educational programs are to develop 
democratic citizenship, social environments 
must be created which will enable students 
to practice democracy in the school. Prac- 
ticing democracy involves giving students 
the experience of cooperatively planning 
and carrying out their learning activities 
with their teachers. ‘Teacher-pupil plan- 
ning” was the term used in the study to 
identify the process by which students can 
be given such experience. 

Teacher-pupil planning concepts must 
permeate the complete school program if 
the school is to discharge successfully its 
responsibility. for developing democratic 
citizenship. If it is to justify its inclusion 
in the curriculum, business education must 
contribute to the major objective of edu- 
cation by utilizing teacher-pupil planning 
concepts. 

In terms of the totality of the literature 
of business education, little attention has 
been given to the philosophy of teacher- 
pupil planning. However, when the atten- 
tion which has been given is added together, 
there is a sizable body of materials which 
throw light on the implementation of the 
philosophy for business education. 

There are many opportunities for student 
participation in all phases of the learning 
situation in business education which will 
contribute to the development of the char- 
acteristics and skills needed for successful 
democratic living. These characteristics and 
skills are the those needed for 
successful participation in business. 

Teacher-pupil planning can be employed 
effectively in both the skill and non-skill 
areas of business education. Certain differ- 
ences exist in skill areas, as contrasted with 
non-skill areas, where degree-of-skill prob- 
lems are being attacked. These differences 
point toward more teacher direction in the 
beginning stages of skill de: elopment and 
to more individual work under the guid- 
ance of the teacher in skill areas as con- 
trasted to teacher guidance of group work. 

Certain differences exist between  short- 
hand and typewriting wth reference to 


same as 
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direction of 


student participation in the learning situa- 
tion. Because of differences, the 
period which calls for more teacher direc- 
tion would be longer im shorthand than in 
typewriting. 

If business education is to move in the 
teacher-pupil planning, the 
greatest need, other than the acceptance of 
the philosophy on which teacher-pupil plan- 
founded, is the construction of 
resource units, which could be used by 
teachers in their pre-planning for the 
learning situation. 


these 


ning 1s 


THE PREPARATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL FOR A SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
COURSE IN STENOGRAPH . 
MACHINE SHORTHAND... 


Ed. Study 
New York University 


by GILBERT KAHN 
East Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Before instructional materials suitable 
for use in teaching Stenograph machine 
shorthand in high school could be prepared, 
two preliminary steps were considered ad- 
visable: (1) the compilation of a list of 
teaching principles that would best develop 
knowledge and skill in machine shorthand, 
and (2) an analysis of some of the present 
available private Steno- 
graph instructional materials 

Because of the absence of literature on 
the teaching of machine shorthand, it was 
hecessary to turn to the data available in 
the areas of typewriting and manual short- 
hand. It was felt there were identical ele- 
ments in the learning of manual and ma- 
chine shorthand, concerned as they both are 
with the recording of the spoken word 
through sounds. Likewise it was felt there 
were identical elements in the learning of 
typewriting and machine shorthand, involv- 
ing as they both do the manipulation of 
kevs by the fingers. 

The professional literature from 1930 to 
1953 was searched. On the basis of the 
writer’s personal experience in the teach- 
ing of an experimental high-school machine 
shorthand class, any statement that seemed 
to be significant and applicable to the teach- 
ing of machine shorthand was noted. These 
key statements were then grouped accord- 
ing to similarity of topic and = machine 
shorthand teaching principles were formu- 
lated for each topic. This list of machine 
shorthand teaching principles was submitted 
to a jury of experts and revised on the 
basis of their comments and suggestions. 

Three of the private business school be- 
ginning texts used in the experimental 
high-school class were then analyzed to 
determine the adequacy of practice mate- 
rial provided. In the course of examining 
the three texts, 58,729 words were analyzed 
to see what provision was made for teach- 
ing the following nine elements of machine 


business-school 


shorthand: 1) keys, 2) combinations, 3) 
consonant compounds, 4) abbreviations, 5) 
phrasing, 6) word-building, 7) spelling, 8) 
numbers, and 9) punctuation. Two types 
of checklists were used in this analysis. 
Type “A” with 532 different sub-items was 
used to examine the relationship of each 
element to itself for continuity in each suc- 
ceeding Type was used. to 
determine the relationship of each element 
to the eight elements within each lesson. 
On the basis of the findings revealed in 
the first two phases of the study, instrue- 
tional materials containing a total of 45,942 
words were organized into 70 
sufficient 


less« m1, 


lessons 
for one semester's work 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EFFECTS 
OF RESTRICTIONS BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE ON UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES ... 


Ph.D. Thesis 
University of Colorado 


by FRANCES S. HARDIN 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


to determine, 
been 


This study is effort 
first, how the power that has 
centrated in the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture to impose restrictions on 
United States foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities has affected the amount, the 
direction, and the commodities exchanged ; 
second, what effect this power has had on 
the general welfare; and, third, whether 
this power has influenced the apparent con- 
flict between the domestic farm policy and 
the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. 

In order to determine the authority 
granted to the Department of Agriculture 
to affect foreign trade in agricultural com- 
modities, the statutes of the United States 
were studied, tracing the legislation en- 
acted from 1933 through 1952. The statis- 
tics on trade as prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture were studied for the same 
period to analyze trade movements and to 
attempt to determine what effect the legis- 
lation had on such movements. And, lastly, 
a survey was made of the literature— 
governmental, scientific, and popular pub- 
lications, and the New York Times — to 
analyze and compare the evaluations of 
others who have written on points pertinent 
to the subject. 

The study reveals that the Department 
of Agriculture does possess etfective power 
to impose restrictions on foreign trade in 
agricultural commodities and it con- 
cluded that these restrictions have adverse 
effects on the general welfare. The imposi- 
tion of import restrictions and export sub- 
sidies have in certain instances interfered 
with the realization of the benefits of in- 
ternational specialization and, together with 
the domestic price support program, have 
hindered a more economic allocation of 
resources for agricultural production. In 
addition, the restrictive measures of the 
Department of Agriculture are inconsistent 
with a foreign economic policy that would 
be beneficial to the general welfare and 
have reduced the effectiveness of the Re- 


con- 
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ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in its pro- 


gram to enlarge the foreign trade of the 
United States. A new classroom-tested 
The conclusions drawn as a result of the | = ee 
research undertaken in developing this sub- simplified presentation |. Yard 
| 
ject, are invaluable to teachers of eco- 
nomics, international trade, marketing, and “ of business arithmetic - 
other related business subjects. Past and 
current legislation in this field can be more . 
accurately understood and interpreted, and 
the economic and political implications Huffman, Twiss and Whale 
more fully recognized. The information | 0 CS 
gained can be utilized provide back- | « A R T H M E 
ground and supplementary material be- = for Business and Everyday Use 7 
yond that available to students text- ° 
books. z c 
i Every possible personal, school, community, <a > 
and business activity of interest to the average “ 
teenager is stressed. 
AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF TEACHER S ° 
TRAINING FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES ° gl Each lesson develops one idea—one facet of sa 
knowledge, skill, or ability. 
Ed. D. Study 
Indiana University ° 
by DORIS WILLIS work minutely planned 
State College of Education 
Greeley, Col. a Workbook, including tests 
Phere is great variation among the | 
states in their requirements for certifica- 
tion of distributive teacher-coordinators. | - 
There is a great variation among the 17 | # : rs 
institutions designated to train teacher- GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
coordinators in their recommended curricu- |, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
la for pre-service training of the coordi- | « New York 36, 330 W. 42nd 51 Son Froncisco 4, 68 Post St Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. z 
nators. Some variation appears between | + Chicoge 30, 4655 Chose Ave, Lincolnwood Dollos 2, 501 Elm St london E. C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. ° 


the existing certification practices and 
those recommended by the jury of ex- 
perts used in this study. 


There is great variation between the 
courses listed in the certificatton require- 
ments and those offered at designated in- 
stitutions. There is little variation be- PRINT STYLE TYPES 
tween the courses listed in the certifica- 
tion requirements and those recommended —> 
by the jury of experts, There is great Produce your own type for forms, direct-mail 
variation among the states in the detail literature, catalogs, booklets, etc., in a variety 
of their in-service training practices for of attractive type styles, all by your office typist. 
distributive teacher-coordinators. Phere 
is some variation between the  recom- FOR ANY PROCESS 
mendations of the jury in relation to in- 
service training and those practices found @ DIRECT-TO-PLATE 
most frequently in the states. @ PHOTO-OFFSET 

The data were secured from the © DRAFTING 


tributive education section of state plans; 
from the college catalogs and bulletins @ STENCIL 


of institutions designated to train. distrib- 
utive teacher-coordinators; from ques- 
tionna‘res sent to distributive state super 
visors, teacher trainers, and experienced 
teacher coordinators ; and from correspond- 
ence and personal interviews with  state- 
level workers and with representatives of 
the Business Education Service of — the 
United States Office of Education. From 
these data were ascertained the certifica- 
tion requirements for distributive teacher- 


Mathematical types for formulae and RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


coordinators in the various states as well ial 

as pre-service’ and in-service teacher-train- d gu 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. | 
ing practices for this level of distributive 7 - ond other type styles used in Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet M-38 
worker. These practices were — then scientific work are among the hundreds 

placed on check-sheet from which a | of fonts. Changes are instant, and can 
jury of experts made evaluations. This | be made in the middle of a sentence. 
was on in Vari-Typer’s universal keyboard per- | sooness | 
the research committee of the Nationa mits you or your secretary to operate 

Association ot State Supervisors of Dis it with ease. Coupon will bring details. j 
tributive Education, 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Degrees in “om 


Con 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, "CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring, 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year—Founded 1904 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE! 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Belnke- Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1122 S.W. Stark, Portland 
NEW IDEAS IN ER B BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 
Kenneth Shumaker, President 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts, President 


Recognized for Quality Training 


BROWNING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Accredited 
Business Administration 
Executive Secretaria! 
Court Reporting 
Special Courses arranged 
Complete information on request 


714 Copper Avenue, NW Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Two-year curricula. Medical Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Business Adm. A. A. DEGREE DORMS 
Well-known WORK-STUDY PLANS. Study and work 
in Chemical Capital of America. 
Tenth and Jefferson Streets, Wilminzton, 
Dr. Jay W. Miller, President 
Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 


Delaware 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretaria! and Business Machines Courses 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 

Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in 
Administration and Secretarial. App 

Registered Business Institute by the low. “York “State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Since 1863 


and 2 went courses in: Accountancy e Sales. 
tising, Merchandising. e Med. Sec. e Standard Sec. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


« BI Tested BUSINESS TRAINING 


172 Clinton Aye. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Aesoustion, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Majors. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring and Evening Sessions 
mo request 


160 Seaham St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 


91st YEAR 
Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses 
State Approved 
Conditioned 
Stone, President 
129 sia St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


<A> CAPITAL CITY COMMERCIAL 
& LLEGE 


\3 In the Ruhr Valley of America 
WEST VIRGINIA’S OLDEST 
Leader in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Court 
Reporting and Machine Shorthand to 225 
wam; Triplespeed Shorthand 180 wam. 33-month Ac- 
counting graduates pass CPA Exam. Modern, air-con- 
ditioned quarters. Write for free information. 

B. A. Looper, Business Manager 
Box 1454, Charleston. West Virginia 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Professionalized Technical 


an 
Human Relations Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 
W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


R A M R E Z@ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
33rd year 
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Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


TEACHING AIDS 


Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |. 


NEW FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


McGraw-Hill Series 

For the student of labor and manage- 
ment, the McGraw-Hill Text-Film Depart- 
ment has a new films dealing 
with all phases of labor-management prob 
lems. Titles, time, and cost follow: 

The Grievance, 30 minutes, $150. 

The Unton Research Director, 18 
minutes, S90 

The Structure of 
bw $50, color $110 

date of Birth, 16 minutes, $60 

Shop Steward, 22 minutes, $110 

Pues and the Union, 17 minutes, $95 

Local 10, 32 minutes, $145 

hod Handicapped, IS 
S100 

Ven at Work, 27 


series of 


Unions, 11° minutes, 


minutes, 


minutes, $135 


Natural Gas—Science Behind 
Your Burner 


Product information for a sales class or 


background information for an economic 


geography class, this filmstrip tells the 
story what goes on behind the scenes 
to bring natural eas to the consumer. 


Bulletin-board charts, teachers’ material, 
and material for distribution among indi- 
vidual pupils are included in the kit which 
accompanies the filmstrip. In black and 
white, the kit is available through the 
American Association, 420 Lexington 


Avenue York, N on free loan 


New 


Big Trains Rolling 


United World Films has heen selected 
by the Association of American Railroads 
to distribute its 16mm = sound color film, 


Big Trains Rolling. \t is a story intended 
for presentation to all types of audiences 
emphasizing — the performed — by 
American railroads in meeting the needs of 
industry, commerce the 
general public. The film takes vou on an 
eventful overnight trip with two voung 
people from city to city through the scenic 
wonders of the great From 
roundhouse to railroad depot, along 
the open rails, you are shown the complex 
operations and maintenance of this” far 
flung transportation system 

Big Trains Rolling is available free to 
schools, clubs, churches and other non- 
theatrical audiences through — United 
World's Film Service. For further 
information write to Vincent Capuzzi, 
Manager, United World Free Film Serv- 
ice, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 


Serv ice 


agriculture, 


outdeoc TS, 
and 


F of 


Luxury Unlimited 


This 16 mm. motion picture in’ color 
was produced last November and has a 
running time of 29 minutes. It is also 
available in a condensed version with 15 
minutes running time. It is loaned free of 
charge 
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The properties of Vieara, man-made pro 
tein While) showing 


shopping scenes of a man’s suit, a woman's 


fiber, are presented 


and classroom discussion of 
sweaters. This is followed by a brief ex 
planation of 
and laboratory controls for uniform qual 
ity. Hlustrated booklets are available upon 
request: for distribution. 

Write to Vicara Sales Office, 99 Park 
\venue, New York 16, N.Y 


dress, 


the manufacturing processes 


Good Grooming For Girls 


This is a one reel, sound film priced at 
$100.00 in color and $55.00 in black and 


white. The Educational Collaborator is 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Ph.D., Consultant in 
Health Edueation, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, National Education Associa 
tion. In the motion picture, Anne always 
thought Rosemary “just naturally 
looking”. Spending an evening with her, 


Anne sees that Rosemary's attractive ap 
pearance is achieved by a carefully fol 
lowed routine—a well-planned and ecared- 
for wardrobe, attention to hair, nails, teeth, 
personal daintiness, posture, an 
proper diet and rest. 

This film may be obtained from Coronet 
Films, Building, Chicago 1, Hl 


good 


Coronet 


Accounting—The Language of Business 


This 16 mm., sound motion picture, black 
and white, produced for the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, 20 minutes, is free 
except for transportation from 
Association Films 

This film presents a simple story illus- 
trating the advantages of public accounting 
as a professional career. The film) shows 
what a ©. P.A. does, why 
America’s fastest-growing profession, and 
prepares for this well-paving 
career. Three case histories, each based on 
an actual dramatize 


charges 


accounting is 
how one 


incident are used to 


the role of the A. in business. The 
case histories tell how the C.P. A. helped 
a company discover why it had too much 
money in its inventory, how fraud is de 
tected, and how the C. PLA. 
of the tax problems in business 


can solve some 


Supervisory Problems in the Office 


\ series of six sound filmstrips designed 
for training first-line supervisors in the 
typical business office, were recently an 
nounced by the Text-Film Department of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Each of 
these filmstrips presents a_ typical office 
situation in which some phase of human 
relations is highlighted. The circumstances 
and background of the situations are de 
veloped to the point where some remedial 
action is required by the first-line 
visor. An accompanying Leader's Manual 
provides specific suggestions for conduct 
which 1s 
process by which 
Prepared 
filmstrips 


super 


ing the conference-discussion 
recommended the 
solutions may be decided upon 
for supervisory personnel, the 
also provide excellent material for students 
of human relations 

The titles are: Understanding I:mplovee 
Viewpomt; Talk; Mo 
tivatng the Long-Service Employee, 
Orientation and Induction; Combating Job 
Monotony; Supervision. Each 
filmstrip sells for $&; record $12; 
complete series of filmstrips, records, and 
Manual is $75 


each 


Of Time and Salesmen 


This 16 mm., sound 
black and white, 30 minutes, is free rental 


charges 


motion picture, 


except tor return transportation 
from Movies U.S. A., Ine., 729° Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 

The purpose of the film is to suggest 


to salesmen how to plan their working day 
in order to get the most effective use of 
the hours and minutes spent in 
calls and interviews. The film 
plan by which salesmen can add at least 
an hour a day to their selling schedule. 
The available to to help 
them plan each day are shown and illus- 
trated in the film. Of course, one of the 


customer 
outlines At 


tools salesmen 


salesmen's tools shown in the film is the 
Dun and Bradstreet) Guide which lists 
names and rates of local business enter- 
prises. 


‘ 

. of Humor! 

' 

H CHECK THE SETS YOU WANT! 

Typing Do's and DUDS Shorthand Do's and DUDS 

¥ includes “Punchy Paul” (Listen Includes: “Artistic Ann” 
Don't Draw Forgetful Flo” (Wo 

rt 

“Slap Em-Down Sue’ (Watch Pen, No Notebook, Forgot), Tardy 
Wrist. Action), ‘‘Peepin Tom” Tess’, “Write Your Own Notes”’, 


(Eyes on Copy), ‘‘More Tap, Less 


' Yap". Set of 6. Price: $1.00 Set of 6. Price: $1.00. 

; MAIL TO: POSTER VISUAL AIDS, BOX 114-J, CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
§ Name: 

School 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARDS 
POSTERS, 8 x 10, IN RED AND BLACK 


Illustrate Faulty Techniques and Correct Habits with Touch 


“Sleepy-time Gal’, ‘‘Musin’ Moe’’. 


Address: 


} Office Workers’ Do's & DUDS 


Includes: Gum Chewer"’, 
“Noisy Nellie’’, “‘The Giamour Gal"’, 
“Sulky Sal", “Be A 
“Be Tidy”. 


(Write, 


“Bossy Bess"’, 
Clam", Loyal’, 
Set of 8. Price $1.50. 


Amount Enclosed 
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THE ; 


STENOGRAPH® 


for: 


‘ A. Average Earnings. 
B. Ease of Operation. 
C. Legibility. 

—plain English letters. 
D. Speed, unlimited. 


He is responsible. 


modern machine. 


one or another advantage. 


the mechanism. 


produces. 


There is no other 
such 
and that's why 
the Stenograph 
is INCOMPARABLE. 


than the 
STENOGRAPH way. 


Sienographic Machines, Inc., Box 31-0 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Teacher School Official. 


Name 

School 

Address 

State 


City . Zone ... 


------ 


INCOMPARABLE STENOGRAPH 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
IS INCOMPARABLE 


The Stenograph operator takes 
the record with discrimination. 


He enjoys speed... labor-saving 
...all the advantages of the 


The employer doesn't have just 
has the trained technician and 


That team 
makes money...saves time 


Many youngsters, knowing the 
TRUTH, will consider no other 
INCOMPARABLE 


For information, use the coupon. 


Gentlemen: | am interested as [| Operator 


| 
J 


He 


you thal ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


Less than three percent of the retail 
establishments have as many as twenty on 
their payroll. Seventy-seven percent of all 
retailers employ three or less persons. 

Most popular among retail businesses are 
food and liquor stores, eating and drinking 
establishments, and filling stations. 


Typewriters and those who use them 
consistently can be identified as readily by 
their output as an individual can by his 
handwriting, according to Martin k. 
Tytell, a well-known New York typewriter 
dealer and a leading authority on typewriter 
type and indentifications. His expert testi- 
mony, and that of his wife Pearl Tytell, 
his partner, has been a deciding factor in 
determining the guilt of anonymous poison 
pen letters, written because of greed or a 
desire for personal advancement. This has 
also helped in determining the authenticity 
of some documents and the falsity of 
others. Even typewriter ribbons assist Mr. 
Tytell in his crime detection work. 

By far the largest proportion of patients 
in mental hospitals are not professional 
and businessmen, but waiters, peddlers, 
laborers, porters, and unskilled) workers 
generally, according to a University of 
Chicago study of more than 12,000 patients 

\ New York steak house provides dic- 
tating machines for lunching executives 
who wish to sandwich work between bites. 


There are more than 19,000,000 women, 
or fully one-third of the adult female 
population of America, working today and 
earning $32 billion a vear. 

Men and women select and keep jobs for 
different reasons, according to Dr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam. Women choose a job 
rather casually and stick to it because they 
ike the fellow workers, the 
atmosphere of the place. Although these 
reasons are also important to men, they 
are much more likely to stick to a job in 
spite of a disagreeable boss and “atmos- 


phere.” 
The cost of advertising in the United 
States for 1954 was $8.1 billion. 


The United States Information Agency 
has sent 3,500 copies of Sears’s 1,444-page 
fall and winter catalogue to its 225 over- 
seas posts as an official weapon of anti- 
Communist propaganda. “You could write 
thousands of words and not sum up the 
American way of life as well as the Sears 
catalogue does. There it is—the American 
way of life; our clothes, appliances, all in 
one convenient book,” boasts Edward Har- 


boss, 


diman, foreign-sales representative of 
Sears. 
The Government first) began sending 


abroad old catalogues from various mail 
order houses in 1946, They were used to 
learn English, to design shoes, the 


Russian diplomats even consulted them as 
to what to wear in America. 
A “Tangerine” in financial circles is not 
a fruit but a negotiable gold certificate 
issued by Tangier, which circulates it 
throughout Europe. 


IBM has invented a typewriter that can 
make a whole word or phrase at the touch 
of a single key. Its electric memory allows 
a typist to set as many as 42 words and 
phrases that she uses frequently, as “Yours 
very truly.” The machine has a standard 
typewriter keyboard. By the use of a pedal, 
a typist shifts the letter keys to word and 


phrase keys. 

By 1975, ‘more than twenty million 
Americans will be over sixty-five years of 
age, needing sustained interests and pro- 


ductive outlets, according to Stet 


A worker who broke a leg while rush- 
ing out of the office during a coffee break 
is entitled to workmen’s compensation, ac- 


cording to the California Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission. 
Luminous ceilings can now rented 


under a plan in which the entire amount 
of rental can be writter off taxwise as 
maintenance and service over the five-year 
period of the lease from Luminous Ceil- 
ings, Inc., 2500 \W. North Avenue, Chi- 
cago. This installation not only provides 
glareless light but also incorporates acous- 
tical control and a for regulating 
the air flow used in heating and air condi- 
tioning. The rental figure includes all 
cleaning and maintenance. 


free air travel kit of a 


system 


You can get a 
variety of maps, units, post cards, and 
miscellaneous items from Trans World 


Airlines, 10 Richards Road, Kansas City 


6, Missouri. 


The number of first admissions to hos- 
pitals for mental disorders rose trom 106,- 
000 in 1931 to 171,000 in 1951, or more 


than 60 percent. 


One out of every seven adults in the 
United States has never seen the inside of 


Some 17,000 conventions are held each 
year in the United States, with an at- 
tendance of 10,000,000 people. 

Up to October 1, 1955 over 8,500,000 
children had been vaccinated with Salk 
anti-polio vaccine. 


a dentist's office. 
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View Whaterials 


Dial- A-Grade card 
rectangle on which ts 
When the is 
in accordance with directions, grades are 
indicated for timed writings of 5- or 10 
minute Jengths, for Ist- or 2nd-year stu- 
dents, with 0 to 10 errors, and in a word 
a-minute range of 21 to over 56 

Julius Nelson, long a contributer to the 
Journal of Business Education is the de 


The consists Of a 
board 
cardboard cise. 


mounted a 
rotated 


Before the grades suggested on thie 
interviews 


signer 
Dial-A-Grade 
with business men and office managers were 
held on standards of speed and accuracy 
In addition some 100 teachers cooperated 


were determined, 


in a questionnaire survey to help to deter- 
mine standards. It is recognized that even 
though an effort was made to decide on a 
“standard” grade for a “standard” speed 
and error record that local conditions 
might change the grade which should be 
given. In these cases, the next higher or 
lower grade 

All. four 
into consideration grading 
ings (errors, words per minute, length of 
Instruction, and length of the writing) are 


mas he used. 
factors which should be taken 


timed writ- 


combined automatically. 

Write to Julius Nelson, 4006 
\ve, Baltimore 16, Maryland 
Information 


Carlisle 
for more 


A 


You can get a brochure titled Rubber 
A Story of Romance and Science from 
the Public Relations Department, United 
States Rubber Company, 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20. It is 
available in a Braille edition for the use 
of blind people in schools and libraries and 


in their jobs 

How to Punctuate a Business Letter Wy 
Edward Kramer may be obtained) from 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


also 


This is absolutely the best brief explana- 
tion of punctuation to be found, well 
worth the 25-cent charge. Each mark of 
punctuation is given with the briefest of 
situations in which it should be used. Ac- 
companying sentences arranged attractively 
on the page opposite the rules with red 
arrows pointing to the mark of punctuation 
under discussion illustrate each principle. 

Following is a letter made up of the 
sentences used for illustration on the pre- 
vious page; the sentences are used in the 
same sequence in which they originally 
appeared, Special typing rules for the mark 
of punctuation under consideration 
given at this time. 

Compact, attractive, purposeful—this is 
a good reference source to have on hand. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials, is available from the Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
hody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Single copies are priced at $1.00; gradu- 


are 
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ated scale for bulk orders 


Sixty-three per cent of the 3.8330 en- 
tries are revised or new entries in’ this 
seventh edition of the reference source. 


Furthermore, &76 entries in the last’ edi- 
tion were eliminated because the materials 
were out of print, in short supply, or out 
of date 

Only a few 
cents. Each publication 
content, timeliness, clarity, and objectivity. 
Approximately 300 topics are listed in the 
the business teacher will find many 


than 50 
for 


more 
judged 


items cost 


Was 


index ; 
topics he will want to check 


al 


With reading and its 
of the warmest subjects in current educa 
tion, The Teacher's Question and Answer 
Book on Reading by Arville Wheeler pro- 
to most of the 


one 


vides clear, ready answers 
questions teachers throughout the country 


are Dr. Wheeler 


several hundred questions actually sent to 


asking, has assembled 


him hy teachers and has provided CONCISE 
answers. Topics covered include: reading 
readiness, methods of teaching reading, 
comprehension, oral and silent reading, use 
of libraries and supplementary materials, 
the effects of reading on personality 
velopment, retardation, a speeded reading 
program, reading dithculties 

Copies may be ordered at $1.60 from 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield 
Avenue, New London, Connecticut 


Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wisconsin 
will you a small booklet with sug- 
gestions on how to economize in the writ- 
ing of letters: “What Do You Spend for 
Each of Your Business Letters? 


Presented in 4 Casebook on Classroom 
Teaching are case studies covering many 
aspects of life: curriculum, com- 
munity relations, parents, behavior, ad- 
ministration. In each instance the situation 
is presented, one or more possible solutions 
suggested, and the guiding principle for 
the solution finally accepted. 

In dealing with human beings, no single 
approach will always work in all cases; 
but a guiding principle is always useful. 
Although no single formula can serve to 
assist all teachers, the case studies in this 
book may supply rules-of-thumb to give 
direction in the search for solution to 
human problems. 

A Casebook on Classroom Teaching, 
was compiled by the Editors of The 
Teacher's Letter, and edited by Dr. Joseph 


de- 


send 


school 


Mersand, former Curriculum Coordinator 
for Academic High Schools, New York 


City, has just been published by Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Avenue, 
New London, Connecticut. 

Copies of this guide are available at 
$1.00 per copy. 


(More “New Materials” on next page) 


makes 


NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 

or send 50¢ and 

name of dealer to 

_! The Eraser Co., Inc. 
1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


Heyer Conquerors print hundreds of 
sharp, clean copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn...in solittle time, with 
so little effort, at such low cost. Sales 
Letters, Bulletins, Forms, etc., in upto 5 
colors at once simply flow from 
these duplicators. They ‘‘Always 
Make a Good Impression.’ 

BOOKLET TELLS 
FREE HOW AND WHY Mail Coupon Today! 


THE CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. I 

| Please send free booklet on the Conquerors and 
complete details. 
— | 


School 
Address 
City State 
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YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 


PEOPLE 
AGAIN 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" iype- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 
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designed to 
speed among 


certificate of progress, 
encourage greater typing 
students using Underwood electric type- 
writers, has been announced by Earl G. 
Nicks, manager of Underwood Corpora- 
tion’s Business Education Division. Avail- 
able in quantities to typing teachers, the 
certificate is awarded for typing progress 
rather than perfection and is intended to 
facilitate conversion from manual ma 
chines, Dr. Nicks said. 

According to a suggested plan for pre 
senting the certificates, students are given 
a five minute test from unfamiliar copy 


UNDERWOOD 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


Ccrkificale of Progress 


Date. 


City. 
This certifies that 


has typed at a rate of __ 
net words per minute for 5 minutes 
from unfamiliar material in accord- 
ance with International Typing Con- 
test Rules. 


Instructor 


Eu 


Manager, 
i Business Education Division 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


chosen by the teacher. The test is graded 
by International typing contest rules with 
10 words off for cach error. 

Students typing a minimum of 20 words 
per mnute may receive the certificate each 
time they increase their speed by 10 words 
per minute over the minimum, or by 10 
words per minute over the speed recorded 
in their last typing. test. 

Write to Dr. Nicks, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, One 


Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


spelling workbook The -Irt of 
Building Words is on the market, pub- 
lished by Allied Publishers, Inc., 820° Fail- 
ing Building, Portland 4, Oregon. Authors 
are M. W. Ball, Dietz Business College, 


A new 


Olympia, Washington, and Lido Botti, 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon. 
The price is $1.85. 

The content is restricted entirely to 
high-frequency words and only the most 
fundamental rules. Special “spelling at 
your typewriter” drills have been spaced 
throughout the book for those teachers and 
students wishing to use spelling-typing 
practice. Appropriate suggestions and 
directions for the use of the tachistoscope 
when studying spelling are also made from 
time to time. 


In secretarial training and business com- 
position classes, some attention is usually 
given to the quality of paper required for 
office jobs. L. L. Brown Paper Company, 


Massachusetts, has published a 
little booklet Hlow to Get Greater Service 
and lalue from Your Records Let- 
ters which discusses the differences in the 


Adams, 
and 
fibers, the purposes for which wood. tiber 


prepare d, the 
and the 


and cotton-fiber 
meaning of 
testing of 

Comparison ot paper total 
letter cost is also made. You may tind this 
booklet to be one your students will enjoy 


bell 


Papers are 
“rag-content” grades, 
paper 


cost) with 


“hetore the rings,” 


How to Hire Office Personne! 
the kind of information that should be ex- 
pected of an applicant for a new job. The 
high school is not mentioned as onetof the 


looking at 


contains 


sources of supply or as a reference source. 
This undoubtedly means that we as 
school teachers must let businessmen know 
that we are able and want to. participate 
in the placement of our graduates 
Aside from this one omission, the bul 
letin discusses the five steps to hiring (re 
cruiting, screening, testing, 
ing, and interviewing). Your students will 


reference check 


be interested 

A free copy will be sent to anyone who 
writes for it) on “company” stationery, 
stating name and title. Write Martin Pub 
lishing Company, P.O. Box 2016, San 
Diego 12, California. 

With the highest literacy rate in history, 
many of us are unable to understand each 
handwriting 1s 
businesses tens of mil 


others’ writing. 
costing American 
lions of dollars annually. 

The Second “R” published by The 
Handwriting Foundation, 1426 Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. contains six 
suggestions for improving handwriting 
Common difficulties are emphasized 
failure to close letters like a, 
looped letters like e, f; 
looped strokes like t, 1, d; 
up-strokes rather than rounded ones— for 
the beginning stroke of such letters as 

Information is given about the develop- 
ment of writing with excellent) examples 
of early seripts. Why not send for your 


q, d; closing 
looping non- 


using straight 


copy 
A 


Do you remember /t Starts m the Class 
room, a publication of the National School 
Public Relations Association? Those who 
have used it either for discussion pur- 
poses or for reference agree that it 1s an 
excellent reference for the problems it 
covers. 

The latest in the series is called Jts 
High Time. This is a 40-page guide for 
parents of high school students, the result 
of cooperation between the NEA National 
Association of Secondary School Prinei- 
pals, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

As teachers (and parents) and as guid- 
ance counsellors or club sponsors, this 
pamphlet may help vou. At least you might 
be able to refer it to someone else who 
needs assistance. Why not send for a sam- 
ple copy? Write the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, c/o the NEA 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C., for more 
information. 
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ave you a ? ORGANIZATIONS, 


NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, 
SCHOOLS 
AND EVENTS 


D. D. LESSENBERRY HONORED 


cation the 
received — the 
Award in Business 


Lessenberry, Professor of Edu- 
University of Pittsburgh, 
1955) John Robert 
Education at the an- 
nual banquet of the National Business 
Teachers) Association Cincinnati on 
December 30. This annual award includes 
a citation in testimony of the recipient's 
contribution to education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by the 
Publishing Division, MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. In. conferring this 
honor Doctor  Lessenberry, 
Helen Reynolds, of New York University, 
chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee for the Award, read the following cita- 
tion, which is inscribed upon scroll: 


Gregg 


business 


Gregg 


“To David Daniel Lessenberry—For his 
notable educational 
philosopher, as a dynamic and magnetic 
teacher, and as an inspiring speaker; for 
his enduring and effective efforts toward 
the improvement, expansion, enrich- 


contributions an 


ment of business education; for his re- 
sourceful pioneering in, and enhancement 
and better patterns of business- 
teacher training; for the eminence he 
has so deservedly attained in the field) of 
typewriting instruction, to which he not 
only contributed methods 
and quality materials but also has brought 
professional stature and social signifi- 
cance; for his responsible leadership in 
the interests and activities of business- 
education associations; for 
warm and exemplary qualities of charac- 
ter, integrity, and personality that have 
influenced and inspired thousands of busi- 
ness teachers to share his devotion to edu- 
cation and youth.” 


of, new 


has Vigorous 


those 


In establishing the John Robert Gregg 
Award, the Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill defined its purpose the 
following phrase: “To stimulate, encour- 
age, and reward outstanding contribu- 
tions to the advancement of business edu- 
cation.” Russell J. Hosler of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, headed the Board of 
Selection for the 1955 Award. 

This year’s recipient, D. D.  Lessen- 
berry, was born in Kentucky September 7, 
1896, and did his first study in business 
education at the Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
He earned his B.S. in Economics at Du- 


M.A. 
where 
course 


quesne University in 1928 and_ his 
at New York University in 1934, 
he also completed most of the 
requirements for his doctor's degree. He 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws by Westminster College in 
1943 and has done special study at Cor- 
nell University and at the University of 
Pittsburgh. D. D. Lessenberry began his 
teaching career in private business 
school then he taught in’ the 
high schools of Pittsburgh; 

vice-principal and principal of 
High School, Pittsburgh; and from 1930 
to 1955, was Director of Courses in Busi- 
ness Education and Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he is still on the faculty of the 
School of Education as Professor of Edu- 


Since has 
served as 


Business 


cation, 

Doctor Lessenberry is perhaps 
known for his contributions to instruction 
in typewriting. His extensive writings, his 
popular textbooks, and his dynamic teach- 
ing and lecturing on typewriting have 
given inspiration to thousands of business 
teachers. He is also a recognized scholar 
and authority shorthand, secretarial 
practice, and allied fields. In 1945, he went 
abroad at the invitation of the War De- 
partment to help establish a university 
for American military personnel in Eng- 
land. 

He is a past president of the National 
Teachers Association, Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, Tri-State 
Business Education Association, and Delta 
Pi Epsilon. At the University of Pitts- 
burgh his students founded an undergrad- 
uate fraternity in business education and 
named it Delta Delta Lambda in honor 
of their teacher and friend. He is a past 
president of Oakland Rotary, Pittsburgh, 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Western Pennsylvania School for 
Blind Children. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Alpha, and Pi 
Eta Sigma. 

Doctor Lessenberry continues his active 
career in teaching and in directing re- 
search at the University of Pittsburgh. As 
a distinguished teacher, author, speaker, 
and educational philosopher, he has made 
contributions to business education that 
have won acclaim and recognition from 
educators throughout the world. 


best 


Business 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


John Logan Allan, for many years 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, has been made vice president of 
the school. 


Mrs. Edna Bailey is now on the staff 
of the State Training School at Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia, having resigned her 
position as Assistant Supervisor for 
Business Education in Georgia. 


JANUARY, 1956 


The new director of Business Educa- 
tion for the city of Niagara Falls, New 
York, is William Crowie. 


Delbert J. Duncan, dean of the School 
of Business of the University of Color- 
ado has taken the place left vacant by 
Cecil Puckett on the Council of Educa- 
tional Advisers of the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters. 


Lawrence W. Erickson, wii is on 
leave from the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been made visiting 
assistant of education in the 
Department of Business Education and 
Voeational Education at Teachers Col- 
Columbia University, New York 


pre 


lege, 
City 


Harold J. Hoflich, former director ot 
the Bureau of Business and Economie 
Research at Montana State University, 
has been made professor of business ad- 
ministration and associate director of 
the University of Arizona Bureau of 
Business Research. He succeeds John T. 
Shirer, now a budget analyst in_ the 
Public Housing Administration 


Elizabeth Lohren, a teaclier in the 
West Seattle High School for the past 
four vears, is now head of the business 
education department in Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington, 


been 


pro- 


Mrs. Margaret E. McGern hias 
promoted to the rank of associate 
fessor of business education at Blooms- 
burg (Pennsylvania) State ‘Teachers 
College 


Laura Nicholson, formerly State 
Supervisor of Education in 
Montana, has been made State Super- 
visor for Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation for the State of Arizona. 


Jusiness 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, has announced the appointment 
of Herman Truelove as assistant pro- 
fessor of business education. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Laboratory 
High School at that college. 


George Wagoner has been promoted 
to full professor and head of the De- 
partment of Business Education and Of- 
fice Administration at the University of 
‘Tennessee. 


Alvin C. Beckett, Vernon A. Ouelette, 
Donald E. Roark, Albert L. Porter, 
Byron J. Norwood, and Lawrence A. 
Appleton are new faculty members in 
the Division of Business at San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California. 

(More News on next page) 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4, Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


courses will be offered in all 
of the University—graduate and 
under-graduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate is de- 
lightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 


Numerous 
divisions 


Jay W. Miller, president of Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has been appointed to 
membership on the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Veterans Administration, fill- 
ing the vacancy on the committee cre- 
ated by the death of Hiram N. Rasely. 


McKee Fisk, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California and James K. Kin- 
caid, president of Miller 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
honored by the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools for 
their contributions to private-business- 
school education. Dr. Fisk received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the as- 
sociation and Mr. Kincaid was given the 
Man-of-the-Year Award. 


E. M. Douglas has sold his interest in 
the Madison Business College, Madison, 


Wisconsin to his partners, Otto Mad- 


School of 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


as a business teacher. He will continue 
as president of the school. 


Perry Business School, Columbus, 
Georgia, has moved to new and larger 
quarters at 1400 Third Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Romus W. Massey, 
owners of the West Tennessee Business 
College, Jackson, Tennessee, since 1934, 
have sold the school to Kendrick Koger 
and Conrid L. Smith. Kendrick Koger 
is president of the purchasing corpora- 
tion, Conrid L. Smith is vice president, 
and Charles Lawson is treasurer. The 
secretary is Jack Manhein. Mrs. Conrid 
Smith has assumed administrative duties 
at the school. 


Hammel Business University ani 
Actual Business College of Akron, Ohio, 
have consolidated. The name ot 
the consolidated school is Hammel- 
Actual College, with C. A. Neale, owner 
of the two schools, acting as president. 
Mr. Neale has announced that the staffs 
of both schools are to be retained 


been 


CONTESTS 


land and Fred Broker, and has retired 
Dakota Business College, Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Havana Business 


University, Havana, Cuba, tied for first 
place in the annual Penmanship Contest 
sponsored by the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges. Hilo Com- 


mercial College of Hilo, Hawaii was 
the second place winner in the 1955 
contest, while Rasmussen Practical 


Business School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 


taking third place. 


Gladys E. Freundt, a member of the 
faculty at George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, won a 
$35,000 home in an essay contest con- 


ducted by the Hotpoint Company, Chi- 
cago, when she placed first in the Mid- 
western division by telling in 25 words 
or less why she wanted to live in a 
“living-conditioned’ home 


Alice Ann Liles, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, won first place in the nationwide 
Essay Contest Sponsored by Dean W. 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Miss Liles, a secretarial student at 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, essay on “Why | 
Am Attending Private 
School.” 


wrote her 


Jusiness 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Executive Headquarters of Alpha 
Iota, International Honorary Business 
Sorority, Des Moines, lowa, has announced 
the addition of five new chapters—Theta 
Rho, Carolina Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Theta Sigma, Waynes- 
boro Business College, Waynesboro, Penn- 
svlvania; Theta Tau, Conklins Great Falls 
Commercial College, Inc., Great Falls, Mon- 
tana; Theta Upsilon, Jefferson School of 
Commerce, Charlottesville, Virginia; and 
Theta Phi, Clevenger College of Business 
Administration, Wilkesboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Plans are now being made by the or- 
ganization for the 1957 International Con- 
vention which will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, July 3-7, 1957, at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand 
President, and Phyllis Freeman, Grand 


Secretary-Treasurer, are in charge of Con- 
vention arrangements. 
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The theme for the National Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Business Education 
Association, to be held in St. Louis, 
April 4 and 5, will be 
“Women In Industry”. The headquar- 
Convention will be the 


Missouri, on 


ters for the 
Statler Hotel. 

The Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association will be 
the host unit for the National Conven- 
tion. Sister M. 
Madonna High School, Aurora, [linois, 
Chairman of the Midwest Unit, will be 
Chairman of the Conven- 


Therese, 


the General 
tion. 


Plans for the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association Convention in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, March 29-31, 
1956, are gaining impetus. Additional local 
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committee chairmen appointments have 
been announced by president) Harold E. 
Cowan, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. They are: Walter Wil- 
liams, chairman of the publicity committee, 
and Myron) Krawitz, chairman of the 
prizes committee. Both chairmen are from 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Selma Conston, Merchants- 
ville (N. J.) High School, will head the 
social committee in making each member's 
convention visit enjoyable and worthwhile. 
Theodore N. LaMonte and Arthur H. 
Rubin, New York City Public Schools, are 
co-chairmen of exhibits. 

Emma Audesirk, program director, has 
announced that the tentative program is 
planned around the 1956 yearbook. Cur- 
riculum Patterns in Business Education. 
Thursday morning sectional meetings will 
be held as usual, but a program innovation 
is scheduled for Friday. Curriculum clinics 
or group conferences are planned for 
teachers interested in stenography, office 
practice, bookkeeping and mathematics, dis- 
tributive education, and social business sub 
jects. Other clinics will cover the student 
teacher and private school areas. A presen- 
tation and discussion of the area will set 
the stage for smaller group conferences, 
each with its leader, consultant, and re 
corder. 

“Education for Economic Competency” 
is the theme selected for the annual Joint 
Convention of UBEA Divisions which 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago on February 16-18, 1956, 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will de- 
vote two of its sessions to group con- 
ferences concerned with the following 
problems: 

1. Developing the high school curriculum 
for more adequate education in. the eco 
nomic competencies. 

2. Curricular problems for the develop 
ment of economic competencies in business 
teacher-training institutions. 

3. Problems of discovering and making 
use of materials and resources for the 
teaching of economic competencies. 

4. Methods of teaching economic compe 
tencies effectively including the problems 
of handling methods courses in this area. 

5. Problems of providing adequate stu- 
dent teacher experiences for the teaching 
of economic competencies. 

6. The problems of developing interest, 
willingness, and enthusiasm for the teach- 
ing of general economic competencies. 

7. The workshop as a technique for pre- 
paring teachers to teach economic compe- 
tencies. 

8. Problems of evaluation at different 
levels of achievement in economic compe- 
tencies. 

The Research Foundation, U. S. 
Chapter of ISBE, and Administrators 
Division plan for speakers to discuss 
topics related to the convention theme. 

The 1956 convention will be held con- 
currently with the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


(More News on page 188) 


Pictures in 
the news 


World's Typing Champion George Hossfield demonstrates his 
skill by typing blindfolded before avid audience of visually 
handicapped students at Catholic University of America. 


National Association and Council of Business Shoat 
Board Members . . . Front row, left jo right: L. C. Thunen, 
C. W. Churchman, L. R. Stone, |. W. Stevens (President), 
H. B. Post, T. B. Cain, Adela Hale. Back row, left to 
right: H. T. Barnes (Treasurer), C. |. Blackwood, R. W. 
Sneden, C. E. Palmer (Vice-President), A. M. Luther, A. R. 
Jackson (Secretary), T. H. Rutherford, J. K. Kincaid, 
P. Harbottle, D. V. Edmondson, J. T. Vetter. Absent vecan 
when picture was taken: Walter Kamprath, Elizabeth : 
Murray, R. D. Pickett, and C. D. Rohlffs. 


Fred Burdett, President of Burdett College, Boston accepting for his school a 
portrait of the late Hiram N. Rasely, from Dr. Alexander Sheff, Executive 
Hugh Bernes, President of Barnes School of Com- Director of The Speedwriting Company. The portrait was presented by the Speed- 
merce, Denver, Colorado accepting the charter for writing sponsors. From left to right are: James K. Kincaid, Past President of 
the chapter of Alpha lota which was installed at NACEBS; Dr. Sheff; |. W. Stevens, President of NACBS; Mr. Burdett; Ben Henthorn, 
his school from Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand Presi- Past President of AACC; Dr. B. Herbert Brown, Associate Director of the Speed- 


dent of the Sorority. writing Company; Harold Post, Past President NACBS. 
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Marguerite Brumley, manager of the 
Perry Business School in Columbus, 
Georgia, was elected president of the 
American Association of Commerciai 
Colleges at the annual meeting of this 
group, held in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa, 
was chosen first vice president, and Mrs. 
Anna S. Bramwell, president of Bram- 
well’s Business College, Evansville, In- 
diana, was elected second vice president. 


Theodore Woodward of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee has been chosen president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon for 1956-1957. The new 
vice president is Dorothy Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State University, College Park, 
Pennsylvania and the secretary is 
Ramon Heimerl of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. Frank Hern- 
don, Mississippi State College, Colum- 
bus, was re-elected treasurer and Evelyn 
Babb, College of Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, has been chosen 
historian. 


The president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association for the com- 
ing year is Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Cen- 
tral High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Chosen first vice-president at the recent 
meeting is Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 


ginia and second vice-president, Theo- 
dore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege tor Teachers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 
The secretary is) Lucy Robinson, 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia, and the treasurer 
is Vernon Anderson, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky. Louis Frazier, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina was chosen membership chairman 
and Marie Louise Franques, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, was made editor. 


It was voted at the convention to 
meet in Ashville, North Carolina next 
year. 


The following officers were elected at 
the recent convention of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools 
Association: President, Bish Mathis, 
Pass Christian, Mississippi; vice presi- 
dent, Roy Blackwood, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer, H. | 
Warr, Amarillo, Texas. Directors for 
the next year are D. L. Sanders, Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri; M. H. Wiley, Waco, 
Texas; C. W. Durham, San Antonio, 
Texas; C. M. Witherington, Memphis, 


Tennessee. 

Mrs. Bernice Harrigan of Houston, 
Texas heads the Teachers Division of 
the organization and Mary King of 


Wichita Falls, Texas, is the vice presi- 
dent. The secretary-treasurer of the 
Teachers Division is) Mrs. Maxine 
Matthews, Houston, Texas. 


Division ot 
Parker Liles, 
Edueation, At 


Administrators 
elected A. 


Susiness 


The 
UBEA 
Supervisor of 
lanta (Georgia) City Schools, as its new 


has 


president. He succeeds Gladys Peck, 
Louisiana State Supervisor of Business 
Edueation, who headed the organiza 
tion during the past two years. Edith 
Sidney, Assistant Supervisor of Business 
Education, Chicago City Schools, is 
vice president. Leonard Carpenter, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Port 
land (Oregon) City Schools, is the new 
secretary. 

The UBEA Research Foundation, 
another division, elected Fred C. Archer, 
St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Teachers 
College, as president of the Foundation 
for the 1955-57 term of office. He suc- 
ceeds H. G. Enterline of Indiana Uni- 
versity. The vice president, Erwin M. 
Keithley, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and the secretary, Harves 
Rahe, University of Southern Hlinots, 
are the other two officers of the Foun- 
dation. 

Dorothy Veon, The 
State University, is the 1955-57 presi 
dent of the United States Chapter of 
the International Society for Business 
Education. Dr. Veon succeeds Robert EF. 
Slaughter, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, who has served as 
president of this group 1953 
William S. Sakson of Hunter 
New York City, was re-elected 
president; Ann Eckersley of ‘Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
was re-elected to the office of secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


vice president ot 


since 
College, 


A PERFECT RECORD! 


Adopted in every state that has had an 
adoption in typewriting since its publi- 


cation. 


the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 


There must be some valid reasons why 
so much confidence has been placed in 
this book, The scientific pattern of the 
introductory lessons, the logical arrange- 
ment of the skill development sections, 
the early practical introduction of the 
business letter, the constant emphasis on 
good techniques, and the build up of 
' production skill are a few of the factors 
responsible for this popularity. Results in 
the classroom have been excellent from 
the standpoint of both the teacher and 


and E. 


(Specialists in B 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


removed 
year’s copies. 


Name 


Education) 


HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
in One operation. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Please send me 


THE JOURNAL 


Each binder holds a _ full 
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TYPE RIGHT FROM THE START!, by Fred 
E. Winger and Carl Walter Salser, Jr., 
Portland 4, Oregon: Allied Publishers, 
Inc., 48 pp. (Boxed with supplies) 
$2.45; (spiral bound). 

Type Right is a self-contained typing 
package, including all necessary supplies, 
to be used in any situation where it is de- 
sired that a considerable amount of typing 
he covered in the brictest possible time. It 
is especially recommended for self-instruc- 
tion, personal typing classes, adult refresh- 
er classes where instruction may be non- 
existent or strictly individual. 

The keyboard approach which the au- 
thors call left-hand, right-hand method 
has been experimented with 1950. 
Various drafts of the actual manuscript 
have been used in private schools, evening 


since 


ind college classes since 1952. 

left-hand, right-hand method ap- 
introduces the keyboard through 
letter combinations and words in alternat- 
ing units tor the left-hand and the right- 
hand. This does of course emphasize the 
letters to be concentrated on by each hand 
and avoids to some extent the finger con 


schools, 
The 


proach 


fusions. The first six lessons constitute the 
approach 

Keyboard drills, including figure presen- 
tation, are presented through lesson 14. 
Lesson 15 16 provide drill for one- 
page article typing. The remaining lessons 
and addressing en- 


and 
present letter forms 
velopes, folding, and insertion. 


TAILORED TIMINGS, by F. E. Winger, 
Portland 4, Oregon: Allied Publishers, 
Inc., 48 pp. $.95. 

The materials in this book are tailored 
to accomplish a definite purpose—to provide 
both teacher and student with copy. that 
has been scientifically controlled in) many 
areas. The typist is “lead” into” faster 
stroking rates in) such a way that ac- 
curacy does not suffer. Every page in the 
book may be used for any length of tim- 
ing from one to five minutes 

Some of the 

1 A 
no line extends bevond that length as the 
author believes hyphenation and the frus- 
tration of listening for the bell should be 
removed trom testing, 

2. The 


details are: 


70-stroke line is used throughout ; 


materials section [ are con- 


trolled as to syllabic intensity, stroke in- 


tensity, and per cent of common’ words. 
This triple controlling of copy in the first 
section gives the user a more accurate in- 
dication of context difficulty, 

3. Timings are arranged to provide prac- 
tice from fifteen words a minute to eighty 
words a minute. 

4. Section TV provides copy 
controlled on twelve factors; thus teachers 
and students have “alternate” copies for 
measurement of — true 


which is 


comparison — and 
progress. 

If vou are looking for a timed-writing 
text, this is worth examination. 


JANUARY, 1956 


DIRECTED HOMEWORK in Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified, 2d Edition, by |. H. 
Young, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. $1.56. 

This workbook tollows the 
lesson by lesson and paragraph by para- 
graph. Each paragraph is introduced by 
a guiding question that requires the student 
to concentrate on the principle involved. 
Most of the exercises require the student 
word or phrase once. 


manual, 


to write a_ single 
Some of the exercises. however, are sen- 
tences using outlines found in the exercise. 
One drill emphasizes the new vocabulary 
words that appear in_ the while 
another emphasizes the punctuation rules. 

There ‘are daily planned reviews, special 
assignments for measuring achievement 
and for diagnostic purposes. The home- 
work is planned so that each assignment 
is contained on one sheet, so that mechani- 
eliminated and longhand 


lesson 


cal practice is 
writing avoided 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, 7th Ed., McKee 
Fisk, and James C. Snapp, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
630 pp., 1955. $2.80; and WORKBOOK 
for APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, 7th Ed., 
138 pp., $.72. 


In this seventh edition of this popular 
book, every effort has been made to give 
legal meaning to everyday activities as well 
as to those that arise less frequently in 
most peoples’ lives. Stress is placed not 
only on one’s legal rights and benefits but 
also on his legal duties, obligations, and 
liabilities; through this presentation, it is 
hoped that students will develop habits of 
thinking of the legal implications of their 
acts. 

Trying to improve this edition, the an- 
thors sought information from nearly 1,000 
teachers of law; many 
tions have been adopted. The familiar 
“teasers” at the beginning of each part 
have been retained, together with introduc- 
tory problems, illustrative cases line 
drawings, and summary statements for re- 
view. The practical applications and ad- 
judicated cases have been thoroughly re- 
vised and improved. Suggested study habits 
and problems solving have also re- 


business 


sugges- 


tained 

New features include improved defini- 
tions, vocabulary lists, and a glossary of 
common legal terms. More tables and foot- 
notes discussing variations state law 
have been supplemented. A new part deal- 
ing with motor vehicle law has been 
included to supplement driver-training 
courses and to aid young drivers in under- 
standing the rules of the road. Up-to-date 
materials have» been included for social 
security, insurance and = labor legislation. 
Many parts have been completely rewritten 

Horkbook. For each textbook part, the 
workbook presents a review of the busi- 
ness law terms and principles involved for 
the section; situations for discussion and 


application of principles are also included 
as well as numerous summaries and_re- 
views. The reviews may be used as spe- 
cific preparation for the achievement tests 
that may be secured for use with the text- 
book. Teachers’ keys and manuals are 
available. 


CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES, 2d 
Edition, by John A. Pendery, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
133 pp. $1.20. 

This course is primarily intended to pro- 
vide certain background information, so 
that anyone completing the course will un- 
derstand the need for certain records, how 
they are kept, and how the information is 
used to prepare various reports. A student 
completing this course will have a knowl- 
edge of payroll procedures that can easily 
be adapted to most existing payroll sys- 
tems. 

Study guides and project material are 
provided for the following topics: need 
for wage records; bases for wage and 
salary payments; records of time worked ; 
deductions from wages; payroll records re- 
quired; methods of paying wages; payroll 
reports and = returns; payroll systems; 
bookkeeping entries for payroll. 


TURSE CLERICAL APTITUDE TEST, by 
Paul L. Turse, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1955. Test 
Booklet, $3.00 net per pkg. of 35; Speci- 
men Set $.35 postpaid. 

These six subtests are planned to evalu- 
ate general clerical aptitude, learning abil- 
itv, clerical speed, and clerical accuracy. 
The six tests are easily administered in a 
single 40-minute sitting and a profile of the 
student’s strengths and weaknesses in a 
variety of clerical skills and abilities result. 

The various skills of the clerical worker 
are tested including—verbal skills, number 
skills, following written directions, check- 
ing speed, classifying-sorting, and alpha- 
betizing. 

Test booklets are sold in units of 35. 
The test package contains a manual of di- 
rections, keys, and class record. These 
tests are listed in World Book Company’s 
current Catalog of Standard Tests and Re- 
lated Material. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, 2d Ed., 
by Peter L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South 
Western Publishing Company, $1.88. 


Here is a series of practical jobs which, 
in the words of the author, “may be done 
on the typewriter’—a_ selection of those 
jobs that are most commonly performed 
by secretaries, stenographers, typists, and 
other office workers. There are forty jobs 
in ali and for best results, they should be 
used in sequence. 

The forms provided in the various fold- 
ers in the set are exact copies of forms 
used in various business offices. The fold- 
ers contain supplies for the completion of 
all jobs—stationery, onionskin and carbon 
paper, legal forms, cards, envelopes and 
special forms. Much of the factual data 
on the forms and in the letters have been 
drawn from the files of actual companies. 

This set indeed provides excellent prepa- 
ration for the real typing of any office 
worker. 
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ho about t#/ 


Secretary 
needs 


o> 

An ERASERSTIK won't 
teach you how to spell— : 
but it will whisk away ¢ 
spelling mistakes that even ; 
the best Secretaries ac- 


cidentally make. 


Assuming you have been 
well-trained by a good 
Secretarial school, your 
A.W. FABER ERASERSTIK 
will help you turn out 
beautiful, mistake-free 
letters without “ghosts” 
or frizzles. 


ERASERSTIK gets into 
narrow spaces, takes out 
one letter without blur- 
ring the word. Give 
yourself the advantage 
of ERASERSTIK and put 
yourself in the way 

of a better paying job. 
Pick one up at your 
Dealer today. 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


AWFaBER GRasERSTIK 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3,N J 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 162 


THE CHALLENGE OF JOB ANALYSIS 


J. Frank Dame 
The Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Job analysis is a somewhat neglected 
field of study as far as teachers of busi- 
ness subjects are concerned. Yet this same 
job analysis is at the very basis of much 
of our work in business education. We 
may recognize it in spirit, but we do not 
attempt to gain a full appreciation of its 
values nor a complete understanding of its 
techniques. It makes a_ significant 
contribution to business education, for in 
the final analysis the efficiency of educa- 
tion for business is judged by two things; 
(1) how employees act on the job and 
(2)what they do on the job. 

Education for business implies getting 
people ready to make their contribution 
to the work-a-day world. This working 
world is made up of many jobs that may 
be broken into tasks that it has been found 
desirable to have done, day in and day out, 
on the job. These business tasks are per- 
formed in the office or in the store. 

Job analysis consists of an organized in 
vestigation of all the facts concerning the 
nature, duties, customs, etc. encountered in 
the performance of a job including the 
necessary qualifications needed to fill the 
job. This definition is rather complete in 
that it includes job descriptions, job defini- 
tions, job names, job specifications, job 
breakdown and job evaluation, as well as 
less formal items such as rest periods, 
recreation, breaks, dress of em- 
plovees, smoking on the job, ete. 

Job descriptions are essential to under- 
standing the nature of specific jobs, and 
ready-made, adequate descriptions are 
difficult, if not impossible, to find. They 
are much easier to develop or build than 
most realize, however. Probably 
the easiest and quickest (another way of 
saying best) way to secure the desired 
information with which to build a job 
description is to have a worker keep a 
detailed listing of actual activity on the 
job. As this listing is carried on over 
a period of time, some duties will occur 
daily, others weekly, some monthly, and 
still others so irregularly that they could 
be termed 

The information 
the yob serves as 


basic 


cotfee 


persons 


occasional. 

thus gathered about 
a basis for writing up 
the job description. The significant points 
to be covered in this job description 
should include 
General information about the fob 

This includes a name and possibly a 
definition. It indicates the general nature 
of the job 
Distinguishing features of the job 

This includes those things which make 
the job different from other jobs. 


Placing the Job 
The level of the job needs to be identi- 


fied, and this is usually done by some 
such statement as the following: “Under 
the general direction of the office man 


ager, and under the specific direction of 
the typewriting-pool supervisor.” 
Defining or explaining — specific 
responsibilities 

It is not sufficient to state that the em- 
typewriting; a 
made 


statement 


kind of 


ployee does 
should be 


typewriting; such as, 


concerning the 
“straight copy, en 
velope addressing, cutting stencils, etc.” 
Spectal equipment to be used 

The names of the equipment should le 
stated; such as, Ediphone, Dictaphone, Au 
Mimeograph, Gestetner, Azo 
Electric Typewriter, 


dograph, 
graph, Ditto 


Remington Electric or Standard Type 
writer, Roval Standard or Electric 
writer, Underwood Standard or Electric 


Typewriter, et 

The items just mentioned cover the more 
generally met with it 
the job. Of course, it is 
wage would 


obvious or those 
actual doing ot 
assumed that the matter of 
be covered in analyzing any job, but there 
other auniliary things 
loom just as large to the 
these indirect items in 
smoking, 
facilities, par 
insurance 


are many more 
that) often 
worker. Some of 
clude such 
breaks, rest periods, lunch 
periods, retirement — benefits, 
plans, hours of work, dress of employees, 


things as cotfee 


Customs and ways of doing things in 
business are ever changing, and to keep 
up to date presents a real challenge to 
the teacher of subjects. Fortu 
nately, information is available 
through surveys prepared by the National 
Office Management Association,* — and 
through these media the teacher can learn 
readily of the job requirements for which 
students should be prepared. 

It should be remembered that the job 
description is only the beginning of a 
complete job analysis. For teachers, the 
job breakdown** is an invaluable aid to 
hetter instruction and better job perform- 


business 
made 


ance, 


* For a brief summary of this information sec 
Guidance in Business Education, pp. 71-88, by 
Dame and Brinkman Published by South-West 
ern Publishing Company, 1954. For the complete 
studies address National Office Management As 
sociation, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. 

**Van Derveer, Elizabeth T., “The Job In 
struction Sheet in Individual Instruction,” 
riched Learning in Business Education, American 
Business Education Yearbook, Vol. X, 1953, p. 
258. 
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MILLION 
DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 


‘THIS YEAR IS CREATING. 


THIS FULL PAGE AD APPEARED IN: 
CHARM — March, August 
GLAMOUR — Morch, August 
MADEMOISELLE — February, 
September 
REDBOOK — February, April, 
July, September 


SEVENTEEN — January, March, 
June, August, October 


THIS AD 
APPEARED IN: 


MADEMOISELLE 

— May THIS AD APPEARED IN: iy /V/, 

NEEDLEWORK we CHARM — October 

— Fall-Winter GLAMOUR -- January, July y 


— April, November November LA 


these and 56 other National Magazines every month 
reaching 66,232,011 HOMES MONTHLY 


The FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorthand in’ Business @ LONG-TERM, COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC AND SECRE- 
School History! Every month—twelve months of the year AND WITH 
the story of SPEEDWRITING, the ABC Shorthand, goes into 
over 60 million homes. No wonder then, that it is today’s 
most dynamic shorthand—the shorthand IN DEMANI) every- 
where because it may be so easily and quickly learned, has 
been proven more accurate and dependable! 


triples income from night school students! 

eliminates ‘''seasonal'’ enrollments! 

results in almost 50° new enroliments through recom- 
mendation of graduates! 

reduces drop-outs almost entirely! 

enables them to graduate 85°%o of students! 

taps a vast, lucrative new ADULT market! 


Today more than 400 leading business schools consider the 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise their most valuable If there is no SPEEDWRITING Shorthand School in your 
asset. They know from experience that SPEEDWRITING town—it is wise to do something about it, before your com- 
shorthand enables them to offer: petitor does! Write today to 


PUT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 12 Dept. 7501-6 


= FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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“Calional Accounting Machines save us 63% 


a year on our investment!’’ 


“In a highly competitive business like ours, 
we must maintain a constant watch on 
costs. Only by keeping costs at a minimum 
can we continue to produce such quality 
products as our famous ‘Van Heusen Cen- 
tury Shirt’ at popular prices. 

“Our National Accounting Machines, 
purchased in the interests of cost-cutting 
efficiency, save us 63% a year on our 
investment. 

“We use our Nationals for a wide variety 
of accounting jobs—including Accounts 


Payable and Distribution, Payrolls, Quar- 
terly Social Security Reports and W-2s. 
“Flexible, easy to operate, our Nationals 
take up less space and turn out more work 
in less time than our previous equipment. 
We are so pleased with their excellent 
performance that we are adding more 
Nationals to our present installation.” 


President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
“One of the World's Largest Men's Wear Manufacturers” 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 
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